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Sacrament 


Organ, Estey Organ Corp 
, Mr. Charles E. Knell 
$2.00 a Year 
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M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


Installs Four-Manual Organ 


in the nationally known 


Covenant-First a | 
Presbyterian Church FOR ORGANS OLD OR NEW 


Most new or are installed with a Spencer Orgoblo for 
WASHINGTON, D. C. wind power. This is not accidental—but the result of GS esecee of 
a century of co-operation with organ builders and owners. 

It is mainly use Orgoblos provide the volume of wind 
required, without noise and annoying surges, and because it is 
an all-metal unit with only two bearings, and is built for lifetime 
service in every detail. 

If you cannot afford a new organ now, why not find out what 
remodelling with the addition of a Spencer Orgoblo would do 
to improve the volume, the tone and the flexibility of the organ 
you now have? 

Sizes from 4% horse power for the smallest organs, to 100 
horse power for large church, school and theatre installations. 

Ask for the New Booklets on This Subject 























THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 

















rus consoxs palminater 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church Ohnir Srhonl 


Completion of this organ, order for which was an- 
nounced some time ago, was delayed by a radical 
change in the plans for remodeling the church, which 
work has now been completed. 

The organ in the Covenant-First Presbyterian 
Church ranks high among the largest and most out- 
standing organs in Washington and vicinity, and 





contains refinements in mechanisms and artistic tone 
developments which must be seen and heard to be 
appreciated. 

We have recently installed a number of other large 
instruments, built after specifications by organists 
who are distinctly outstanding in their respective 
localities, to which we take special pleasure in 
referring. 

Write us for particulars. | JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 
CARL WEINRICH, F. A. G. O. 

Head of Organ Department 


¢. TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 

TRNAS CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
Tabs \i Sect | FOR THE 

iy CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
Be Mary and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The American Organist is published monthiy at 90 Center St., Richmond, Staten Island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Staten Island, New York, postoffice, July 17, 1928. Copyright in 1937 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription: $2.00 yearly, 
25c current copy, back copy 30c and up. September 1937, Vol. 20, No. 9. 
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Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


ges LPedh.. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Our firm has been established for forty years, 
and has achieved a reputation for fair deal- 
ing and artistic organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to undertake orders 


of any magnitude. 











ONE MORE 
Prominent Episcopal Church 


selects 


AEOLIAN- SKINNER 


ST. THOMAS CHURCH 


WHITEMARSH, PENN. 
Mr. Ralph Kinder, Organist & Choir Director 


SPECIFICATION 


GREAT ORGAN PIPES CHOIR ORGAN 
16’ Quintade 8 Rohrflote 

& Principal 8’ Dolcan 

& Flute Harmonique 8 Dolcan Celeste 
& Gemshorn 6 4’ Koppel Flute 
4’ Octave Diapason 2 2/3’ Nazard 











Bet investment 


I ever made!’ 


Read this excerpt from a recent letter from a 
prominent teacher of the organ in Atlanta, Ga. : 


“| still have a Hall 
Organ which | bought 
in 1912, and it is giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction 
still today, being used 
all the time. | think 
more of it from year to 
year, and it is the best 
investment | ever 
made.” 

(signed) 


Eda E. Bartholomew, 
1347 Emory Rd., N. E. 
Atl anta, Ga. 


ell ALL 


BRANCHES: 


oe ORGAN ae 


Chicago 


& S Compa nY Gomiscric ut yy 


Grave Mixture 2’ Block Flute 

1 3/5’ Tierce 

8 Clarinet 
Tremolo 


PEDAL ORGAN 
Y Open Diapason 
’ Bourdon 


SWELL ORGAN 

8 Geigen Principal 

8’ Stopped Diapason 
8’ Viole de Gambe 














8 Viole Celeste ’ Echo Bourdon (Swell). 
8 Aeoline ’ Flute Ouverte 
4’ Octave Geiger Y Still Gedeckt (Swell) 
4’ Flute Triangulaire Chimes (Great) 
Mixture (3 Rks.) 
8 Trompette 
8’ Oboe 
Tremolo 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM * 
UNIVERSITY 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Music for the Christmas Services 


Readers interested in Christmas music published last season 
will find reviews in the usual front pages of T.A.O. for 
September, October, November, and December. 


A1C — Bach: “Prepare thyself Zion,” 4p. me. (E. C. 
Schirmer, 15c). From the “Christmas Oratorio,” and the 
sort of thing the juniors can do with credit all around. 

*A4+C — Ar. M. L. Luvaas: “In Excelsis Gloria,” 
10p. cu. me. (C. C. Birchard, 20c). An old Breton melody, 
ancient flavor, good arrangement, uses humming in the under- 
parts-of the opening section. In an anthem of this type the 
organist must know his voices and do most of the work by 
careful planning; given these things, this ought to make a 
splendid impression on everybody. Parts of it are stunning 
in their brilliance, while others are serenely pastoral; for 
organists who know how to handle real vocal music. 

A8C — Joseph W. CLOKEY: “Two Kings,” 7p. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). Here’s one every choir capable of 
work in eight-parts should use. It is a real creation. In 
addition to being founded on a good musical idea, it evidences 
the usual Clokey skill in writing for voices, and has a most 
unusual and effective accompaniment which can be played 
either by the brass of the organ or by trumpeters and trom- 
bonists, for the accompaniment consists entirely of unison 
themes here and there against the voices. That is, the voices 
carry the music as they should without props to support them, 
and then those brilliant brass flashes color the picture at the 
phrase ends. It is of the brilliant type, fine for the morning 
service. 

*AC — R. Nathaniel Dett: “Rise up shepherd and 
follow,” 6p. c. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). Of spiritual 
flavor and treatment, but broad and reserved enough to be 
appropriate for any Christmas service. There is a solo theme 
alternating with chorus, and some of the chorus sections are 
in unison; the solo part may be sung by any voice, or by 
sections in unison. The accompaniment furnishes a rich har- 
monic background and does much more than merely support 
the voices. This anthem will be highly effective if interpreted 
by well-trained voices on an artistically conceived plan. 

*A2C — Ar. N.C. Page: “The angel and the shep- 
herd,” 2p. e. (C. C. Birchard, 8c). Though given for 
soprano-contralto, much of it is for unison singing, probably 
intended for junior choirs. It is in the Birchard folksong 
series and comes from an old French tune. A graceful melody 
whose charm has not been spoiled by any commonplace ac- 
companiment. Should be quite effective. 

*A2C — Handel, ar. C. Repper: “Joy to the world,” 
2p. e. (C. C. Birchard, 6c). The well known tune to which 
this text is sung in all hymnals is given the second soprano 
while the first soprano sings in descant style. The point 
is to bring out the under voice and hold the top back. How 
about having all the men in unison sing the true melody 
and the women in unison the added part? Ought to impress 
any congregation that way. 

— Dr. Leo SOWERBY: “Love came down at 
Christmas,” Sp. me. (FitzSimons, 15c). A meditative anthem, 
rich in harmony and feeling. Those who think of Dr. Sower- 
by as ultra-severe will be surprised to find that in this anthem 
he comes down to the level of popular appreciation and pro- 
vides music that appeals to the heart as well as to the mind. 

*AC — M. Leontovich, ar. P. J. Wilhousky: “Carol 
of the Bells,” 4p. me. (Carl Fischer, 12c). A one-measure 
theme of four notes opens the carol and continues without 
break to the end; at first it appears in the soprano, later in 
the other voices. It begins pp, rises to ff, and ends pp. 
Here is something with a pattern any congregation can under- 
stand and many an organist delight to experiment with. 
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Music for the General Service 

*A3 — W. F. Bach, ar. K. E. Runkel: “No dlade of 
grass can flourish,” 3p. s-a-b. e. (C. C. Birchard, 12c). Show. 
ing that the old Cantor’s family could write a graceful m: lody 
now and then. Also showing how composers after Bach 
gradually dropped from contrapuntal to harmonic thought, 
for while this is still more contrapuntal than harmonic, its 
counterpoints have lost their freedom and been glued to the 
parent-melody. It’s the kind of music that lives forcver: 
simple, melodious, rhythmic to the right degree. A lo: can 
be done with it. 

*C2 — Handel, ar. H. L. Harts: “The smiling dawn,” 
Sp. e. (C. C. Birchard, 15c). A graceful bit of Handelian 
art that keeps on living because it, unlike its father, was 
guileless. Instead of bringing up our junior choirs on one. 
two-three exercises, how much better it is to have them learn 
music like this, that actually is music. Fits perfectly into a 
church service too; if you have a junior choir, add this to 
their repertoire. 

PALESTRINA: Novello-Gray have four new editions 
ready: “Now when was come the day of Pentecost,” 17p. 
6-p. 35c. “On this day the blessed virgin Mary,” 10p. 5-p. 
15c. For feast of Purification. “O praise the Lord,’ 11p. 
8-p. “Then came Michael the archangel,” 10p. 5-p. For St. 
Michael and All Angels feasts. All are Palestrina unspoiled 
so that an organist capable of doing Palestrina creditably can 
venture any of these. 

Al — Rob Roy PEERY: “Lead me O Lord,” 2p. «. 
(Gray, 12c). Another for the juniors, or perhaps the ladies 
in unison. Tuneful and attractive. 

A — George RATHBONE: “Great is the Lord,” 8p. 
me. (Novello-Gray, 15c). Thus far England seems to be 
almost the only nation that has produced a real school of 
anthem-writing specialists; this number, not at all spectacular 
or outstanding on any one point, is none the less a gem of 
an anthem. It’s the sort of thing that uses choral forces 
expertly, as expertly as a painter uses his brush. An anthem 
you'll want to use every year. 

*A2 — Saint-Saens, ar. H. L. Harts: “Lord God 
Omnipotent,” Sp. e. (C. C. Birchard, 15c). A tuneful little 
piece that sings along sweetly with the aid of the accompani- 
ment; fine for junior choirs. This and the other 2-part an- 
thems reviewed in these columns come from the various col- 
lections published under the title of the Birchard Two-Part 
Choir; choirmasters using juniors frequently in the services 
will find the complete books more economical in the long 
run. 

A8 — Lazare SAMINSKY: 
me. (C. C. Birchard, 20c). 


“Out of the deep,” 6p. 
A serious anthem in which the 
Composer sets out to treat his text as forcefully and originally 
as possible. So free is the music in the first section that bar- 


lines can be ignored, and rhythm also. It needs a well- 
trained choir under instant command of its organist so that 
the inspiration of the service can be effective in making the 
most of the dramatic possibilities. 

A — Christopher THOMAS: “Light of the world,” 
3p. cu. e. (Gray, 12c). A melodious bit of music for the 
average choir; pleasant harmonic devices here and there to 
help interest the congregation. 


*A2 — BIRCHARD TWO-PART CHOIR, Book 2, 67 
pages, 15 arrangements, mostly by Harry L. Harts (C. C 
Birchard, 75c). The purpose is to provide suitable church 
music for junior choirs or any type of choir limited in the 
number of parts it can sing, and the composers represented in 
Book 2 are: Bach, Bortniansky, Costa, Callcott, Dubois, 
Gretchaninoff, Gounod, Mozart, Molique, Maunder, Rossini, 
Tours, Turner, Woodward. The arranger provides with his 
index various suggestions as to the special services each «nthem 
is most likely to fit. 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


ade of If organ problems are curtailing 


-ts ff | Bach’s Organ Works | | >" “er _ 
by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Ought, 
to the Organ Architects and Builders 


ic, its 

yrever: A . 

: 5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, . ‘ in P ; 

0 ts 
can doth-bound. ‘The finest book in the English Controlling Exclusively all Austin Paten 


lawn,” language confined to a study of the com- fy INC. 
delian plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- A USTIN ORGANS, 












































: a tion is dealt with separately, and all are Hartford, Conn. 
: ties listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
into a to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
‘his to on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- Th O 
; lp tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting © r g an 
>. Sep, preface includes the stoplists of ten of the A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 
 11p. organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
ie " comments on the chief editions of Bach. devoted exclusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 
tee Altogether invaluable to the organist who illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 
“— plays Bach either in church or concert. —— rote se gmt aed pv oe 
pe Price $2.50 postpaid issues a year. Subscription $2.10. 
adies 
” gp ORGAN INTERESTS INC. a in London by sot Opinion. ee 
y exchange arrangements remittances may De 
a . 467-RICHMOND STATION-S. I. New York, N. Y. Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. 
tacular 
em of 
forces | 
nthem ie 
- Goi hie ESTEY ORGAN retail sotnbiebed in the 
I little 
npani- 
a (vurch of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 
re 152 WEST 7ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
> long , , 
ay is concrete proof that Estey stands in the 
Mos m ld’s organ builders 
Revs | first rank among the world’s organ builde 


vinally 
at bar. Excerpt from a letter received by us from Warren A. Foley: 

well: 
o that 
ig the 


“There are in my mind several outstanding organs in the world. Those in Westminster Cathedral, 
London, in the new Anglican Cathedral in Liverpool, and of course, in Notre Dame, Paris, are outstand- 
ing. When I say that the results that you have accomplished at the Blessed Sacrament Church rank 
orld,” ex aequo with these instruments, I feel I am not overstating the point. It follows logically that such 
or the results are due to the organization of the company that achieves them. My heartiest congratulations 
i to the efficiency of your organization, which I feel has now placed you in the foremost position among 


first class organ builders. 
Sincerely yours, 


Warren A. Foley 
Organist and Master of the Choristers” 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION - Brattleboro, Vermont 
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*AJ — JUNIOR CHOIR ANTHEM BOOK, Books 2 
and 3, compiled by J. Holler (Gray, 50c each). Book 2 has 
48 pages, 14 pieces; Book 3, 46 pages, 10 pieces. Book 2 
is for unison singing, Book 3 is for 3-part; Book 1 is 2-part. 
Composers range from Bach to Voris and there are anthems 
for various festivals as well as for general services. The 
arranger has remembered the type of music that has always 
distinguished the publisher's catalogue, and T.A.O. readers 
will accordingly understand the general type of selection avail- 
able. Since presumably the careful organist will not spend 
any sizable music-appropriation without seeing for himself 
what he is getting, we suggest to all the far-sighted policy 
of buying for permanent reference in the choir library one 
copy each of all works likely to be useful; that certainly 
means ordering copies of these books wherever junior choirs 
are the rule. 


BIRTHPLACE OF STEPHEN C. FOSTER 


A booklet compiled by Evelyn Foster Morneweck : 
® 8x11, 39 pages, illustrated, paper-bound. (Privately pub- 


lished by the Author, at 8323 Epworth Blvd., Detroit, Mich.). 
The Foster family evidently undertook the extensive researches 
reported in this booklet to publish an indisputable record of 
the birthplace of Stephen Foster and to counteract false im- 
pressions arising from the fact that Mr. Henry Ford’s his- 
toric Greenfield Village thought and said it had the actual 
original home in which Foster was born. The booklet pre- 
sents an array of facts to the contrary and shows that the site 
(at 3600 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh) presented by James H. 
Park to the city of Pittsburgh is actually the true and “‘authen- 
tic Stephen C. Foster birthplace site.” Innumerable maps and 
documents are reproduced to support the claim and to refute 
the widespread “press releases’ wrongfully claiming other- 
wise for the Ford building, in which no member of the 
Foster family ever lived, even for a day. Aside from this 
element of controversy—which all honest men will gladly see 
settled on the right side—the booklet presents a great amount 
of fact concerning the early history of the man who wrote 
most of America’s folksongs. 


ORGANS & BELLS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


A book by Jocelyn Perkins 

© 7x10, 109 pages, cloth-bound. (Novello-Gray, $3.75). 
The book begins with June 11, 1304, and carries up to date, 
dealing with organs, organists, and the bells; profusely illus- 
trated. The first stoplist is that of Schrider, opened in 1730, 
a 3m of 21 registers without Pedal Organ; a century and a 
half later it had grown to a 4m of 56 registers, of which 10 
were in the Pedal, and in 1909 it was enlarged to a 5m of 78 
stops, with Glockenspiel and a set of ‘36 brass gongs” in the 
Celestial Organ. The latest stoplist is of course that recently 
completed for the coronation, a 4m of 84 stops with a 2m 
& Pedal Echo Organ yet to be installed, to include 18 
registers. 

The second part of the book deals with the ‘campanile and 
its bells,’ its history beginning with an entry March 6, 1255, 
dealing with a salary of 100 shillings a year for the bell- 
ringers. The Author reveals many surprising and interesting 
details concerning the bells and their use, for all of which 
the reader is referred to the book itself. 

APPROACH TO PLAINSONG 

A book by J. H. Arnold 

© 5x7, 29 pages, cloth-bound. (Oxford-Fischer, 85c). A 
scholarly and suggestive little discussion that can be under- 
stood by anyone, with or without much knowledge of plain- 
song or ancient notation. “It is probably unnecessary to say 
that to teach or practise these melodies with the aid of a 
musical instrument is almost fatal. Pitch once set, the singers 
will learn far more quickly to produce the tune rhythmically 
if left without an accompaniment. An occasional comment 
by the piano may be useful; the organ is, of course, quite 
impossible.” That’s but one sample of the valuable and infor- 
mative material included in this very small book. 
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INTERPRETATION OF PLAINSONG 


A book by Alec Robertson : 

® 7x10, 116 pages, cloth-bound. (Oxford-Fischer, $2.50). 
“Designed primarily for Catholic choirmasters who wish to be 
faithful to the rulings of the Motu Proprio, but who find 
plainchant distasteful to their choirs and unpopular with the 
congregations.” After a lengthy a we have techaical 
points of notation explained, named, and illustrated in mcdem 
notation, though the Author prefers and uses the ancient nota- 
tion thereafter. This ancient notation looks confusing and 
difficult but in reality it is the soul of simplicity, though of 
course it takes long familiarity with it to completely niaster 
it. The rest of the book consists of plainsong melodies and 
texts with interesting comments by the Author, all of which 
constitutes another valuable contribution to plainsong | itera. 
ture, especially for those who are not yet satisfied with their 
mastery of the subject. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Reviews by Dr. Roland Diggle : ; 
® With so little organ music by Holland composers avail. 


able I was glad to receive (from J. R. Van Rossum, Utrecht) 
some new compositions of Hendrik ANDRIESSEN. A 
Sonata da Chiesa consisting of a theme with variations and 
finale appeals to me very much. There are five short vari- 
ations and a jolly bustling finale that should prove most 
effective. The work (13 pages) is not difficult and I recom- 
mend it for recital or service use; there is no reason why it 
should not become popular. 

The same composer gives us a fine Toccata of some 20 
pages, showy, effective, and playable by any organist of aver- 
age ability. Here is a Toccata that would prove a most wel- 
come change from the one that is played so much. It is music ' 
of much the same type and I have found it goes over splen- 
didly even on a small instrument. By all means give this piece 
the once-over. 

A Passacaglia of 8 pages by Mr. Andriessen is another in- 
teresting work; a little more modern in spirit, it will not ap- 
peal to the average listener as the other two will. At the 
same time it is a well-written piece; it is remarkable what can 
be done with a seven-note theme. 

From Alsbach & Co. (Amsterdam) there comes a Passa 
caglia and Fugue by Sigtenhorst MEYER, 8 pages, interesting 
and quite easy, not great music by any means but I have found 
it a relief after so much of the complex music of today. The 
Fugue makes a firstrate postlude and a good teaching piece. 
Another Passacaglia, by MICHELS, is quite a contrast 
Here we have some modern writing that results in a more 
brilliant work, 8 pages and fairly difficult; I believe you 
would enjoy working it up, even if it did not at once appeal 
to the listener. If you like music in this form, do not over- 
look this number by Mr. Michels. ; 

For the student I have nothing better to offer than the Six. 
Part Fugue (Das Musikalische Opfer) by BACH, arranged 
for the organ by Vernon Butcher (Novello). Here we have 
ten pages of music that is a joy to work on, fairly difficult: 
but once you have got it you have something that will warm 
the cockles of your heart. I hope organists everywhere will 
add it to their library and play it for their own soul's good 
at least twice a year. 

I would like to say something nice about the Lulla’y and 
Three Miniatures by Gordon PHILLIPS (Oxford Press) but 
I confess I can see no excuse for them. Simple little ditties 
that might do for teaching, is the best I can say. 

I cannot close without a mention of the excellent ( :rillon 
Suite by Alfred H. JOHNSON that J. Fischer & Bro. have 
published. I consider this work one of the best things of 
its kind that I know. All four movements can be used for 


service. The work complete makes a most attractive recital 
number, and yet the music is such that with a little work 
any organist can play it and make it sound stunning on even 
a modest instrument. Can anyone ask more? 
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Since the perfection of DIRECT- 
ELECTRIC action, Wicks has taken 
an even greater step forward in the 
field of organ building. 

This remarkable action, praised by 
organists everywhere, eliminates out- 
moded wearing parts, perishable leath- 
ers, gives lightning-fast key response. 


Real Church Music is at its best when 
played on a Wicks. You are invited to 
learn more about this exclusive feature 
found in Wicks organs. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS « Dept. A. Org. 


INVESTIGATE Dbucy- Ebuctuc 


WICKS ORGANS 


regarding the new small 
Reuter Organ, will appear in 
our advertisement in the next 
issue of The American Or- 


ganist. Watch for it. 


| A most significant statement 


“THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Builders 


of Fine Pipe Organs 


Exclusively 
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660/SHE RANGERTONE 
Chimes in the 

tower of the Elizabeth Rod- 
man Voorhees Chapel of 
the New Jersey College for 
Women have proven to be 
superior to any | have heard 
either here or abroad. There 
seems to be less accumula- 
tion of undesirable over- 
tones, they are perfectly in 
tune, and the quality of 
each tone is very beautiful.” 


J. Earle Newton, 


Director of Music 


RANGERTONE, INC. 


o ELEcTRIc-MusSICc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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MODERATELY PRICED FROM $820, 


20-9-295 






























Advice to the Doubtful 


" Tone is not quantitative; the 
prima donna draws more salary than 
the chorus. 





" The Flute Celeste will put more 
money in the contribution box than 
the Plein Jeu, Harmonics, Cymbale, 
Sifflote and kindred subsidiaries. 


® The professional classicist is a 
poor minister and a worse economist. 


" Bids do not determine the selec- 
tion of the clergy or the singer. 
Selection of an organ on the lowest 
bid insures nothing but the mediocre. 


SKINNERGRAM 


“The curse of ail art 
is its desecration by 
commercialism." 


The Emmest M. Skinner & Son Co. 


ORGAN HALL 
METHUEN, MASSACHUSETTS 

















GRAY-NOVELLO 








CHORALNEW MUSIC orGaAK= 


CANTATAS and PAGEANTS 


THE NATIVITY By RALPH E. MARRYOTT 
A Christmas Mystery Play for mixed voices. Not diffi- 
cult. 75¢ 

PAGEANT OF THE CHRIST CHILD. 

By G. D. RICHARDS 
As performed in St. James’ Church, New York. $1.25 

REJOICE, BELOVED CHRISTIANS. 

By DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 


Edited by CLARENCE DICKINSON with English Text by 
HELEN A. DICKINSON. For the 300th Anniversary of the 
composer’s birth. Mixed voices. 75¢. 


ORGAN 














“Te teat back gt” 





THE UNFAILING RESPONSE OF EVERY 
ORGANIST WHO HAS SEEN A COPY OF 


‘Organ Voluntaries’ 


(2 & 3 STAVES) 
BY 


Alexander Schreiner 


(Tabernacle Organist, Salt Lake City, Utah) 
(Organist, University of California, Los Angeles) 


Price $2.00 





THE INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 
ENJOYED BY 


‘The Ordering of Moses’ 


BY 


R. Nathaniel Dett 


has placed it in the front rank of program 
material for this season. Conductors and choir- 
masters should give this work careful con- 


sideration. 
Vocal Score 1.25 








Folk Song Prelude 
Ariel 

Skyland 

Autumnal 


Chorale Fantasia on “Old Hundredth” 


A Nordic Reverie 
Prelude and Fugue in F 
Two Chorale Preludes 


Garth Edmundson 

Van Denman Thompson 
Charles Vardell 
Dorothy James 
L. J. Gehrm 
M. Hokanson 
D. Buxtehude 
R. C. Penick 


Send for a free copy of “Popular Anthems’ — 
a thematic catalog of the finest anthems— 





Symphony No. 4 William Boyce 


READY SHORTLY ! 


TWELVE ORGAN CONCERTOS __ By G. F. HANDEL 
A New Edition by MARCEL DUPRE. 





THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co. 





159 East 48th Street 
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which will help you to a better program | 
selection. | 
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Blessed Sacrament’s Organ & Music 


\/ E MIGHT all it an oddity in 


the news, for here is another case of an organist who isn't 
much interested in the organ and yet who went to the labor 
of measuring exactly the space required for every rank of pipes 
in the organ and drawing innumerable plans of the new lay- 
out. Mr. Raymond V. Nold of St. Mary’s is such a man, 
for Mr. Nold took keenest personal interest in every detail 
of his new organ—yet he rarely plays it. In February 1926 
T.A.O. summarized the then new Blessed Sacrament organ 
as 4-107-5056. It was the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
New York City, and Mr. Warren A. Foley was organist then 
as now. 

Time marched on, the rains descended, roofs grew old and 
leaked. The net result was considerable damage to the organ, 
and Mr. Foley and his rector the Very Rev. Mons. Robert F. 
Keegan decided it was time to do something about it. They 
did it eloquently. “The Estey Organ Corporation is to be 
congratulated upon the completion of a monumental contri- 
bution to present-day organ-building. The instrument itself 
gives adequate tribute to the talents of Mr. Samuel Warren 
who has been responsible for the voicing and tonal design,” 
wrote Mr. Foley for the dedication program-leaflet. 


DEDICATION PROGRAM 


Processional, “Praise we the Lord,” old French. 
The Blessing, Psalm 150. 
Mr. Germani: 
Frescobaldi, Toccata 9 
Pasquini, Pastorale 
Clerambault, 3 pieces 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
“Kyrie eleison,” Plainsong 
"Kyrie eleison,” Palestrina 
‘Kyrie eleison,” Vierne 
Mr. Germani: Reger, Wie Schon Leucht’t 
“Omnipotence,” Schubert 
"O Salutaris Hostia,” Rogers 
‘Tantum ergo Sacramentum,” trad. 
"Gloria Patri,’ Palestrina 
Recessionals: “Praise we the Lord,” old French 
‘Angels holy high and lowly,” Bach, ar. Foley 


The Church of the Blessed Sacrament is one of the fine 
Catholic churches in the City, has one of the largest organs, 
and one of the finest boychoirs. The superior artistic work 
of Mr. Foley's choir made the dedication services memorable, 
and will abundantly reward those who visit the Sunday serv- 


Stoplist of the new Estey Organ in one of New 
York’s finest Catholic Churches where Warren A. 
Foley makes music with a superior boychoir; also a 
few details of choir routine and repertoire. 


ices. Mr. Germani chose to play a severe set of pieces, with 
the Reger as the only truly magnificent offering in organ- 
playing; this perhaps in deference to the solemnity with which 
the Catholic church always prefers to clothe its services. 

It is not the province of this article to analyze the organ, 
but rather to present the stoplist and let the instrument speak 
for itself, which it can do eloquently, just as it did for the 
dedication services; though at the services no attempt was 
made to display its resources as a musical instrument, and 
the severe and largely uninteresting literature played on that 
occasion kept the rich resources of the instrument much in 
the background. 

Churches are built for Sunday services, and the music of 
first importance is the choir music; organ music is but 
secondary. It teok us of the organ profession several gener- 
ations to realize that while professionally we are properly 
called organists, our first duty is the development of truly 
fine choir singing. At the Blessed Sacrament the boychoir 
of 40 members includes 18 boy sopranos who have three or 
four rehearsals a week, of about an hour's duration; full choir 
rehearses for about two hours once each week. In addition, 
Mr. Foley, an expert choirmaster, holds many special re- 
hearsals for individual parts so that no time is lost at the 
full rehearsal. Services are held Sundays at 11:00 and 4:00. 
During the summer months, June to September, there is no 
choir; but for two months the boys are at their summer camp 
where rehearsals are continued pretty much as during the 
winter. Of course all choristers are paid. Their recent con- 
cert in Town Hall, New York, earned them about $3000. 
for maintenance of their camp this summer. 

Blessed Sacrament was founded in 1887; the present edifice 
was erected in 1917, and seats about a thousand. We say 
it does seat that many, not merely that it can; Blessed Sacra- 
ment has the habit of large congregations. If you do not like 
boychoirs, attend a service there this winter, and if the choir 
does as excellently as it did at the organ dedication you will 
find a choir you can like. One of the prize musical beauties 
of the service is the final number, generally sung by the choir 
from the front left of the chancel with Mr. Foley directing 
from the rear right of the gallery. 

Mr. Foley studied one year in the Guilmant Organ School, 
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full course, and then took piano, ear-training, sight-singing 
etc. in the Institute of Musical Art, with additional work in 
the Pius X. Institute. In 1921 he became organist of the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Brooklyn, following with two other 
churches and finally in 1924 went to the Blessed Sacrament. 
He has been and is active in other fields as well, is a bachelor, 
lives in the exclusive block on Central Park West at 72nd 
Street, and drives his sport-roadster Packard wherever the 
spirit moves him to go. 

As has been said, his outstanding work is that with his 
choir. One of the City’s most famous choirmasters put it this 
way in a note to Mr. Foley: 

“I was first impressed with the small number of boys, 
comparatively, in relation to the number of men, yet with an 
adequate soprano tone. It shows correct singing on the part 
of the boys. . . . If all boys sang as some of yours I fear the 
women would fare poorly in church choirs. Your counter- 
tenors pleased me no end; I never before had heard counter- 
tenors whose singing so blended in with the singing of the 
other voices. . . . Another point I took great pleasure in was 
the ‘lively’ performance; I don’t mean speed, but life, spirit. 
Whether numbers were slow or fast they were never dead.” 

Blessed Sacrament choir has been giving annual concerts 
to provide money for its summer camp; from the programs 
of the last three years we take the following numbers. The 
first concert was given in the Church, the next in the Waldorf- 
Astoria ballroom, and this year’s concert was given in Town 
Hall. 

Vittoria, Caligaverunt oculi mei 

Bach, B-Minor Mass selections 

Morley, Nolo mortem peccatoris 

Palestrina, Stabat Mater 

Morales, Let us thoroughly amend 

Vittoria, Improperia 

Asula, Christus factus est obediens 

Allegri, Miserere mei Deus 

Archangelsky, Day of Judgment Meditation 

Saint-Saens, Ave verum corpus 

Palestrina, Gloria Patri 

Richardson, By the blood that flowed 

Bach, Angels holy high and lowly 

Palestrina, Exsultate Deo 

Bach, All breathing life 

Schubert, Agnus Dei (Mass in G) 

Vierne, Kyrie (Mass Csm) 

Palestrina, Kyrie (Marcelline Mass) 

Byrd, Ave Verum 

Marcello, Give ear unto me 

Franck, Credo (Mass in A) 

Finn, Easter Sermon of the Birds 

di Lasso, Echo Song 

Este, How merrily we live 

Brahms, Im Herbst 

Morley, The month of Maying 

Arditi, Il Bacio 

Fisher, Steal away 

Cain, Chillun come on home 

Williams, May God bless you 

Morley, Sing we and chant it 

Palestrina, When flowry meadows 

Korsakov, Spinning Top 

Foster, Jeanie 

Sullivan, Night is calm 

With a choir repertoire of such numbers—and they adorn 
the services as well as the annual concerts—and an organ as 
adequate and rich as the new Estey, which incidentally is the 
largest Estey in the City, Blessed Sacrament’s Sunday services 
are well worth attending. The impressiveness of the audi- 
torium itself, and the high quality of the music made by a 
fine choir and a fine organ, combine to create services that 
are truly spiritual and impressive. As Mr. Foley’s example 





THE CHANCEL 


Revision of this already imposing Sanctuary forms part of the plons fo 


executed when the Sanctuary Organs are installed 
Photo by Mr. Charles E. Knell. 


proves, first attention to fine choir-work is not a reason for 
having a small organ but on the contrary the very best reason 
for having one large enough and rich enough to be thoroughly 
adequate for all ‘the varied functions an organ must fill in a 
beautiful service. 


THE CONSOLE 

Stopknobs in the left jamb, left to right, are Pedal and Swell, 
four rows each. Because of the slanting jambs the whiite- 
lines in the photograph do not appear to correctly divide the 
various groups. In the right jamb, left to right: Great, three 
rows; Choir, three rows; and Solo, one row. The Procession- 
al 8’ Diapason is at the bottom of the Choir stopknobs, |isted 
as ‘Pitch Diapason.’ 

In general, these stopknobs are placed from the bottom up- 
ward in the same order as T.A.O. lists them in the stoplist 
from the to> downward; that is, the 16’ flues are at the bot- 





ye plons to 


q tom, mext are the 8’ flues, etc., and above the flues are the 
| geeds, beginning with the 16’, with the 4’ at the top, and the 


ercussion and Tremulants at the very top. 
In the console as shown provision is made (by blank stop- 
knobs) for 34 controls for the Sanctuary organ to be later 


E installed; 7 Pedal, 10 Great, 10 Swell, and 7 Choir. 


The couplers by rocking-tablets over the top manual are 
divided as T.A.O. stoplist shows, and arranged left to right 
as T.A.O. lists them, with the exception that the unison-offs 
are segregated and placed in that sixth group to the extreme 
right. After all, an organist invariably thinks of the divisions 
in the Pedal-Great-Swell-Choir-Solo order, and no other order 
of arrangement can ever be quite so logical and convenient 
as that. 

Incidentally, Blessed Sacrament organ has quite a liberal 
supply of couplers, and since they are under the control of 
the combons, the organist can do a great deal with the in- 
dividual tonal resources, no matter in which division the pipe- 
work may be housed. Only the Solo is left helpless, capable 
of using only its own limited number of stops. The Pedal is 
unusually complete, lacking only its unison-off to make it 
100% perfect. To our way of thinking, the beautiful tonal 
tichness of our Swell and Choir Organs should invariably be 
playable at 16-8-4 from every manual and at 8-4 from the 
Pedal. Then the beautiful strings and woodwinds, which 
usually enrich these two divisions, are useful to the organist 
for solo effects, no matter from what manual he happens to 
be playing, and all he need do is touch a coupler. 

In the usual central position under the manuals are the re- 
spective groups of combons; to their left are the reversible 
manual-to-Pedal couplers; to their right are the respective 
cancels. Full-organ combons are at the extreme left under 
Swell and Great; Pedal combons are under the left Choir. 
Right of the Choir combons are the three reversibles for 32’ 
silent, 16’ manual stops silent, and Chimes soft. Right of the 
Great are the tutti-cancel, and the reversibles S-G, C-G, and 
L-G. Right under the Swell is the crescendo-coupler hitch- 
ing all shutters to Swell shoe. 

The combons are of course on the capture-system; the set- 
ter piston is on the left Great key-cheek. Also on the left 
key-cheeks are the reversibles operating or silencing the Pedal 
Organ control from the respective manual combons. 

To the right of the stopknobs in the left jamb is a row of 
indicator-lights, and at the bottom of them are two pistons 
putting on or off the console lamps. On the inside face, left 
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of the couplers, is the universal independent crescendo coupler. 

Left of the stopknobs in the right jamb is another row of 
indicator-lights, for the register-crescendo at the top, and the 
three ensembles immediately below it. At the bottom are two 
pistons for putting the motor on or off. Right of the couplers 
is an electric clock. 





MR. FOLEY'S CONSOLE 


so located in the reor gallery that it gives the organist ideal command of 


his choir and makes perfect accompaniments possible 


Under the left jamb is a light-socket for plugging in an 
extension cord. 

In the right key-cheeks are sets of four pistons putting on 
oz off the respective chancel and main organs; the Pedal di- 
visions are right of the Solo manual. 

The upper rows of toe-studs left of the shoes are dupli- 
cate controls for full-organ combons Nos. 1 to 6; the lower, 
duplicates of the Pedal Organ combons, with the Pedal cancel 
at the extreme left. 

Upper row right are S-P, C-P, and L-P reversibles; lower 
row, G-P reversible, ensemble cancel, Ensemble-1, Ensemble-2, 
and Ensemble-3. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
‘CHURCH OF BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Estey Organ Corporation 

Specifications, S. R. Warren 
Organist, Warren A. Foley 
Dedicated, Feb. 17, 1937 
Guest Recitalist, Fernando Germani 
V-71. R-88. 
PEDAL 6”: V-8. R-11. 
32 DIAPASON 68w 
BOURDON 68w 
16 DIAPASON-1 44w 
Diapason-2 
Diapason-3 (G) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
VIOLONE 44m 
Gamba (L) 
Contra-Viol (C) 
10 2/3 QUINT 44m 
8 Diapason-1 
Diapason-2 
PRINCIPAL 44m 
Bourdon 


S-31. 


S-109. B-29. P-5685. 


Bourdon (S) 


DIAPASON-3 5” 61m 


Gamba (L) ST. FLUTE 5” 73m16’ 
Violone GAMBA 61m 
6 2/5 Diapason (G 16’) GEMSHORN 61m 
5 1/3 Quint 5 1/3 QUINT 5” 61m 
4 Diapason-2 4 OCTAVE 61m 
Principal PRINCIPAL 5” 61m 
Bourdon 3 1/5 TIERCE 5” 61m 
IV MIXTURE 128m 2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
15-17-19-22 2 SUPEROCTAVE 6im 
32 BOMBARDE 44r FIFTEENTH 61m 
16 Bombarde IV HARMONICS 244m 
Tuba Profunda (L) 17-19-21-22 
Contra-Fagotto (S) Vv MIXTURE 305m 
8 Tuba Profunda (L) 15-19-22-26-29 
4 Tuba Profunda (L) 8 TRUMPET 5” 73r 
- Chimes (S) 4 Trumpet 
The future Sanctuary Pedal will have 8 Harp (C) 
seven stops. Chimes (S) 


GREAT 3 1/2”: V-17. R-24. $-21. 
16 DIAPASON 5” 61m 
Stopped Flute 
8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
DIAPASON-2 61m 


The future Sanctuary Great will have 
ten stops. 


SWELL 6”: 


16 
8 


V-21. R-25. S-23. 
BOURDON 73w 
DIAPASON-1 73m 











DIAPASON-2 73m 
GEDECKT 73w 
SPITZFLOETE 73m 
S. CELESTE 61m 
QUINTADENA 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 6im 
AEOLINE 73m 
OCTAVE 73m 
FL. TRAVERSO 73w 
NASARD 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
MIXTURE 305m 
12-19-22-26-29 
FAGOTTO 73r 
TRUMPET 73r 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 73r 
CLARION 73r 
Harp (C) 
CHIMES F-G 27b 
Tremulant 
The future Sanctuary Swell will have 

ten stops. 

CHOIR 6”: -V=15, > R-18;.$-21. 

16 VIOLE 97m 

Ss DIAPASON 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
CHIMNEY FL. 73m 
ERZAEHLER 73m 
E. CELESTE 61m 
MUTED VIOLE 2r 134m 
Viole 
SILVER FLUTE 73m 
Viole 
NASARD 61m 
PICCOLO 61m 
TIERCE 61m 
DOLCE CORNET 183m 

12-15-17 

TRUMPET 85r 
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CLARINET 73r 
Trumpet 

Harp tc 

HARP 49b 
Chimes (S) 
Tremulant 

PROCESSIONAL 

8 DIAPASON 61m 

The future Sanctuary Choir will have 
seven stops. 

SOLO 10”: V-9. R-9. S-12. 

8 STENTORPHONE 73m 
PHILOMELA 73w 
GROSSGAMBA 85m16’ 

GG. CELESTE 61m 
FL. OUVERTE 73m 
TUBA PROFUNDA 97r 
TUBA MIRABILIS 15” 73r 
Tuba Profunda 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
ORCH. OBOE 73r 
Tuba Profunda 
Chimes (S) 
‘Tremulant 
COUPLERS 40: 

Ped.: P-4. G-8-4. §-8-4. 
L-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. $-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
L-16-8-4. 

Sw.: §-16-8-4. L-16-8-4, 

Ch.: §S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 

Solo (L): G. L-16-8-4. 

Crescendos 4: S. C. L. Register. 

Universal Independent Crescendo 
Coupler — enabling the organist to 
couple any set of shutters to any shoe. 

Combons 48: P-6. G-8.  §S-10. 
C-8. L-6. Tutti-10. 

Combons Nos. 1 to 6 in each of the 
four manual groups also control the 
Pedal Organ stops, optionally by means 
of reversibles in the left key-cheeks. 

Reversibles 13: G-P. S-P. C-P. 


C-8-4, 


MR. WARREN A. FOLEY 


L-P. S-G. CG. L-G. Full Organ, 
Ensemble-1, Ensemble-2, 16’ Manual 
Stops Silent, 32’ Silent, Chimes Soft. 
Readers will recognize that the Full- 
Organ reversible, often erroneously 
called sforzando, is in reality a third 
ensemble pedal and could properly be 
called Ensemble-3. 
Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. L. Tutti. 
The Processional Diapason pipes are 
located in the passage-way left of the 
chancel; with doors closed between the 
passage-way and the auditorium the 
Diapason is hardly heard by the con- 
gregation. The pipes are enclosed and 
the shutters are operated from the 
Choir shoe. 
Blower: 
Chimes: 


30 h.p. Orgoblo. 
Deagan. 


AT HOME 
Blessed Sacrament Choristers 
in their choirloft 
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Radio Shows how Not to do it 


S AYS a correspondent, repre- 
sentative of many others: ‘I am not an habitual ‘Letters to the 
Editor’ writer but I do wish you could do something to im- 
prove the organ programs we have been getting over the radio 
during the past few years. Sometimes I wish I had the power 
to confiscate every Tremulant on every radio studio organ.” 

If a hundred organists in each district of the United States 
wanted to do it, they could soon rid the air of the bad organ- 

laying we now hear and replace the bad with at least toler- 
able if not good playing. The quickest way is to write letters 
direct to the radio stations and to the advertising department 
of the sponsors of bad programs. A slow way is to try to 
improve the playing itself. The latter method, so far as these 
columns are concerned, has the additional advantage of being 
of some direct benefit to any organist playing in public, for 
none of us is perfect; improvement is always possible. 

Just what is wrong with organ-playing heard over the air? 
Sometimes it is easy to say, sometimes difficult. In an en- 
deavor to isolate particular faults and report them for the 
benefit of all, I have listened to about a dozen broadcasts of 
organ music. Only one of the players do I know by name, 
and he happens to be unknown to readers of T.A.O. So to 
the details. 

a 
There ought to be a law against rushing a composition to 
death just to crowd the hour with more compositions than 
can be correctly played in the allotted time. One popular 


organist used in one program Tchaikowsky’s string-quartet 


Andante, Liszt’s Liebestraum, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude Csm, 
and Grofe’s On the Trail, all ‘of them rushed unmercifully. 
And garbled. The organ can only gain enemies, not friends, 
by such methods. 

Another organist on the same station opened with a Bach 
choralprelude, an attractive one, but the rhythmic flow was 
sacrificed at any phrase-end where registration changes had to 
be made, and in other places the playing was just plain 
jumbled, jumbled so badly by a sticky legato that the hearer 
couldn't tell exactly what the player was trying to do. And 
a melody piece also sacrificed its rhythmic flow to what seemed 
more like lack of preparation than anything else; in addition, 
that lefthand harmony part was gummed up and much too 
loud for the solo melody. Other pieces followed along in the 
same mood; everywhere the rhythm was butchered at phrase- 
ends, chords were held without reason while the other hand 
pulled stops. 

This lady however did have some good registration here 
and there, spoiled only by too much Vox Humana, Clarinet, 
and Tremulant. Oboe-Vox Humana-Clarinet qualities are 
fine, but if the whole program is played on them it is just 
as disastrous as though played on dull Diapasons. If an or- 
gan does not have a plentiful supply of strings it is not fit 
for broadcasting. 

Joseph Bonnet did a great deal of good when he came to 
America and showed musicians the kind of rhythm that can 
be played in public on the organ. Dr. Carl, close friend of 
Mr. Bonnet, told his pupils that Mr. Bonnet’s super-fine 
thythmic sense and clarity were developed only after innumer- 
able tedious hours of practise with a metronome controlling 
every measure of every piece, hour after hour. In that way, 
said Dr. Carl, Mr. Bonnet finally mastered his muscle-control 
to such point that in public he could reproduce absolute 
thythms in a way that set a new pace for the entire organ 
profession. 

As I write, the lady of the moment continues her program, 


Examples of glorified incompetence briefly analyzed 
for the benefit of the student who may want to know 
what particular faults are most likely to be his. 


all badly jumbled. Mr. Bonnet’s method of practise with 
the metronome would cure at least her major defect. Organ- 
playing like this spoils the profession’s chance to win a wide 
public. 

“Next we have Moment Musicale by Franz Schubert,’ said 
the loud-speaker. It was written in the Orient, just outside 
the tent of a circus, and intended to be played by a hurdy- 
gurdy. Anyway that was the organist’s conception of it. 
Flutes,: flutes, flutes. Sounded like a Doppelfloete for the 
Opening section. And now we have a ten-ton tractor plow- 
ing wearily through a field of twenty-inch mud, and Mr. 
Bach is paying the penalty once more for an organist’s lack 
of taste. Bach didn’t write music, he wrote only notes. At 
least the player of the moment is not seesawing on the swell- 
Shoes quite as badly as most of them do. 

~ 

Cadman’s warm-blooded ‘At Dawning’’ was played with 
a cold mf piston combination colored only by Diapasons 
and flutes for the melody, with 8’ and 4 flutes in the left- 
hand accompanying passages—than which nothing could be 
much less appropriate. Our native good feeling for musical 
warmth should, in such a composition, demand the use of 
strings for both solo melody and accompaniment, with per- 
haps a touch of colorful but warm woodwind added to the 
solo melody. 

What's wrong with the organ over the radio? Here is 
another answer coming over the air, a butterfly piece—played, 
of all things, on what sounds like a vigorous Harmonic Flute. 
Does that kind of tone. fit the delicate flight of the ever-so- 
delicate butterfly? Such organ work in public is a detriment 
to every individual and organization in the organ world. 

And now we have a Venetian Boatsong, with its accom. 
paniment so vigorous that it sounds more like a storm in mid- 
Atlantic. If butterflies and Venetian boatsongs are not the 
soul of delicacy and feeling, what are they? Thunderous 
trampings of an elephant? Nothing can cure playing like 
this until we of the profession stop lying to other professionals 
and begin telling them the blunt truth when they ask us how 
we liked their playing. 


The player today, another young lady, is doing better; to 
begin with, she talks English without attempt to fool the pub- 
lic that she’s Stokowski’s sister. Powell Weaver's The Squirrel 
is being played, but instead of being a fleet-footed aerial- 
trapeze artist, our squirrel turns out to be an elephant. That 
may perhaps be the fault of WNYC’s control-board artist. 
Unless warned in advance, a control-board mechanic will in- 
crease the pianissimos to forte and lower the fortissimos to 
anything he likes; the organist’s only chance is to have a talk 
with the control-man beforehand and ask him to keep the 
pianissimos pianissimo. To play such a delightful fancy as 
Weaver's Squirrel on anything boisterous is, as every organ- 
ist knows, absurd; only light strings, plenty of celestes, and 
perhaps the Vox—with some of the off-unisons if they are 
soft enough—make a suitable combination for such pieces. 
Too much organ-playing is entirely too loud—and loud music, 
like loud talking, when there is no substantial reason for it, 
is only vulgar. 

Now we have Vierne’s famous Finale, played on the same 
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type of registration as was used in the Volga Boatmen’s Song; 
this registration is appropriate for a technical composition 
such as a finale or sonata movement, but can anyone think such 
color can possibly be warm enough, dark enough, gloomy 
enough to be appropriate for that Volga Boatmen’s Song? 
Matter of mere reason, isn’t it? Maybe we do more practis- 
ing than we should; we might fare better if we practised less 
and thought more? 
* 

It's another day and we are hearing Nevin’s Narcissus, for the 
most part beautifully done, with only occasional traces of the 
organists’ scourge—muddling & fuddling. Here and there 
fear makes the organist hang on to notes he should have re- 
leased in clean staccato. We all know the feeling. When 
we begin to fear we're going to slip, we do exactly what we 
never should do—grip the keys all too hard and too long. 
The result is mud. A good rule would be: When in doubt, 
strike and duck. That is, hit the keys as best we can and in- 
stead of hanging on to them and getting caught in possible 
wrong notes, release them and get away from them in a rush. 

This morning the young lady is doing a few melody pieces, 
and for the most part doing them nicely; but it’s not the pur- 
pose of these comments to commend good work but to point 
out why so regretfully much organ-playing is bad. These 
melody pieces have that age-old organ gumminess that ruins 
them. The left hand drags along in its feeble old age, too 
worn out to step cleanly from phrase to phrase; instead it 
drags and drags. Legato, our precious (and infamous) legato 
so dear to the heart of every teacher a decade ago and the 
ruination of organ playing. If our orchestras played with 
such legato nobody would listen to them. If our jazz-bands 
played with such legato they would have starved to death 
long ago. 

Now we have a march and more of the typical gumminess. 
Not bad, just ordinary. This lady is playing exactly like 
thousands of organists have always played. Rhythm all shot; 
lefthand part dragged through bottomless mud; righthand 
part all too often lost because the registration, like all organ 
registration of the masses, was tumbled into by the easiest 
route instead of planned on an intelligent basis. What's 
wrong with organ-playing? These two pieces give almost the 
complete answer. a | 

Now Cadman’s Dawning. And so much wrong with it that 
I do not know where to begin. I believe the best place to 
begin is with a recording apparatus. Every organist should 
be required, not to take an examination in organ-playing or 
in theory, but to employ a recorder to make phonograph 
recordings of his or her work until the perpetrator could listen 
to one of his own records without blushing. Nothing in 
organ-playing is planned; everything is left to chance at the 
last performing minute. We're too busy pushing keys and 
stops and crescendo-shoes and Tremulants to have any time 
life to think about music. 

We can all be grateful to any radio station that puts on 
a legitimate organ and organist instead of being satisfied 
with the old-style theater type of instrument, player, and 
literature; but it begins to look as though the only way to 
cure the organ disease is to publish detailed analytical criti- 
cisms of any work any creditable organist offers the wide pub- 
lic over the radio, with the player's identity divulged instead 
of kept secret as now. If an organist accepts an engagement, 
with or without payment, to play over the radio he or she is 
representing the organ world and has no little obligation to 
that organ world. If the resulting playing is little else than 
an insult to us all, why should not the culpable organist be 
openly faced with an analysis of his or her work just as every 
artist is who plays in Carnegie Hall and expects newspaper 
critics to attend ? 

* 
We might call this: Why Men Leave Bach. Any listener 
would leave Bach forever if his music sounded as the young 
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DOWN THE WINDING STAIRS 
A tew of the famous Foley choristers of the choir of the Blessed Sod 
as the artistic eye of the cameraman saw ther 


lady this morning is broadcasting it. The faults? First, she 
doesn’t know the piece well enough to play it metronomically 
from start to finish, for every few measures she runs into a 
passage that can’t be played easily, so she slows up the tempo, 
lets the left hand fumble and gum up the notes, injects 
hopelessly thick mud into the piece. Second, she never heard 
that Bach sometimes wrote music; she remembers only the ex- 
ercises she made of Bach; and so her registration is Piston 
No. Something, with any cold-cut combination on it, for we 
must never have lovely warm colors when playing Bach. Bach 
dare only be cold, hard, impossible. 
But even at that, Bach still appeals to some people, in spite 
of hopelessly monotonous registration, if only the metronomic 
tempo is maintained, the phrasing is blessed with a breathing- 
point at least now and then, and the player doesn’t make the 
common blunder of gumming the thing up with legato every 
time an especially difficult passage comes along. When 4 
difficulty comes, play that part extra staccato, not extra legato. 
Bach, played as this young lady is playing it, is impossible. 
And 95% of the time that is exactly the way Bach is played. 
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We don’t mind coldness. We don’t mind utter lack of ideas. 
We don’t mind mechanical note-after-note style. These things 
are not enough to kill Bach; he is too great for that. The 
thing that kills Bach is the complete befuddling that comes 
when fingers drag in ultra-legato style over difficulties that 
have not at all been mastered. 

* 
And now let us see if the jazz-players have anything to teach 
us. At the moment a theater organist is at work, playing a 
semi-popular song, “At Dawning.” Aside from an over-use 
of bulky flutes—which all cheap organ-playing evidences—his 
work is splendid. The melody stands out, is nicely phrased, 
can easily be heard over the meaningless accompanying left- 
hand parts; the left hand is properly held back so the melody 
can be heard. The crescendo-shoes are not being over-worked. 
Registrational variety prevails. Tremulant, of course, but not 
objectionable. Above all, there is musical feeling; this organ- 
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ist likes to play the organ, likes to make music; notes do not 
matter, it’s music that interests him. 

And now another semi-popular song, played with the same 
aftistic graces: melody saiiniioaning. accompaniment kept 
in the background and not ponderously legato to the point 
of muddiness but rather on the clean-cut staccato side; phras- 
ing fine; nuances fine. The man has feeling. He may have 
no knowledge at all, but that makes not the slightest differ- 
ence, for he is not giving a lecture on music, not teaching a 
class, not showing how music should be written, but merely 
playing music others have written and doing his utmost to 
make hearers see beauty in it. And he is succeeding far be- 
yond any of the others whose ‘classic’ efforts have been re- 
viewed in these paragraphs. Why can’t an organist be edu- 
cated without being stupid? Well, a few of them can; in 
fact many of them can, but it seems to be the habit of radio 
stations to pick mostly the stupid ones.—T.S.B. 


Beyond Technic — There is Art 


By FRANK B. JORDAN 


Playing the Organ: Article 9 


[a Technic—so quickly 
said—so difficult to achieve. But we dare not overlook the 


| necessity of progressing further than mere technical mastery, 
' for no other branch of the musical profession has so many 
_ charges of ‘mechanical’ and ‘technical’ playing lodged at its 
_ door. The organist who holds his temper and honestly at- 
' tempts to discover any truth which exists in such criticism. 
_ will advance further. We must be scrutinized by the same 
j ee of inquiry to which our other musical friends have been 
sub) 


ected these many years. 
It is high time organ playing in all its phases be removed 


' from the protective tariff of a cloistered environment and have 


the flood-light of reality turned on it with its revealing rays 


i both of approbation and deserved criticism. When this hap- 


pens all good organists will be in better standing on the 


musical globe. 


We are usually hindered by more than one difficulty. Let 
us consider the man who possesses only a good technic. He 
is stuck musically and knows it. Perhaps he may not have 
ability to see beyond the printed page. The true musician 
knows that much of the composer's meaning cannot be indi- 
cated by notation. For example, in a typical four-measure 
phrase, it is very possible that every quarter-note will not 
teceive the same amount of time. When a phrase is played 
or sung in the I—see—a—cat manner of exactness, it is 
neither correct nor musical. I heard an organist play three 
Bach numbers in exact mechanical time from beginning to 
end and one third of his audience left. 

If music in any form is worthwhile, it will be lifelike, 
and thus rhythmical. Rhythm is perhaps the most misunder- 
stood element in music. It is not at all the same thing as 
time. For a practical way of thinking, we might say that 
all rhythm results from an interpretation of time values put 
into motion. Times values we i all notational symbols are 
only intended by the competent composer to be helps, not 
musical handcuffs. 

All music in the last analysis must be thought of from the 
audience’s viewpoint, for it is a language of sound. The 
audience hears the sound and senses the rhythms; time values, 
in the strict sense of the word, are of no concern to the audi- 
ence. They must be interpreted into rhythm. The orator 
does not give equal value to every word; if he should, we 
Organists Gaxtd be among the first to criticize. 


The notes are but a frame within which the true 
artist must paint his picture—if his music is to live 
and carry conviction to an audience. 


Thus the organist must see more on the page than that 
which is in black on white. He must have what is termed 
mental imagery. It requires mental imagery to turn cold, 
queer-shaped symbols into rhythm. Rhythm is what counts, 
not time values. It is true that rhythm rides along on a 
bridge of time values, but it must not fall through this bridge 
into the pool below. Proper interpretation in music cannot 
be hoped for until music is in rhythm. 

Some students are more impressed by pictorial imagery 
than by word description. We often tell our students that 
when a composition begins, a musical ribbon of sound ap- 
pears in the air; this must be kept in motion until the close 
of the composition. True, at times the ribbon will not be 
in as vigorous motion as at other times, but it must never 
touch the earth. If it does the rhythm vanishes. 

Many organists are hindered from progressing beyond tech- 
nic in their playing by an inability to get rid of Console Con- 
sciousness. Some organists never really master the console 
or make it a truly musical medium by means of which they 
may express music. Too often the phrasing and dynamics 
are muddled and warped because the player is not able to 
play “through” the instrument. 

In my article on Pre-Console Practise I referred to many 
things that may be practised away from the console, but I 
do not minimize console practise. We require our students, 
on being promoted to the four-manual instrument for lessons, 
to make a rough paper sketch of the console and all controls. 
After a very few times at the console even a young student 
should be able to find every control instantaneously. 

The organist needs to remember that the listener does not 
allow him time for a change of registration. The important 
thing is the flow of sound and it must not be interrupted be- 
cause of mechanical controls. I suggest exercises such as the 
following: 

1. Locate and add all the string stops in ten seconds, then 
reduce to five seconds, then to as few as possible. 2. Look 
at the location of the 16’ and 2’ stops, and notice that they 
are placed not by chance, but by pattern. 3. Take any stand- 
ard composition. Work through it mentally as suggested in 
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my article on Pre-Console Practise. Then take it to the con- 
sole and use your usual practise methods for learning the 
notes. When it is ready to play, do so. Now work through 
it mentally again, and decide every detail of interpretation. 
Be sure you have a complete mental picture of the compo- 


sition. Go to your instrument and play it. Does it sound as 
well on the instrument as when you imaged it? If not, per. 
haps lack of facility at the console is interfering with your 
imaged composition. If so, do something about it. Make 
the console your servant, not your master. 


(To be continued) 


The High-Brow Makes his Bow 


By Dr. WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Wevccc. “If the public enjoy it, 


it must be wrong.” This, unknown to the unsuspecting 
audience, was the guiding principle of the organist when he 
invited the public to hear his recital. A few hundred of that 
same unsuspecting public were present (at least for part of the 
program) getting more bewildered every minute, wondering 
if what they were hearing could come under the general head- 
ing of music. 

The recitalist was a thoroughly trained organist, having 
had both American and European instruction, holding a good 
college position, with unquestioned technical facility, fluency, 
and accuracy. I rather imagine he would have died on the 
spot, had he by chance played a wrong note or missed one. 
The notes were all played, but they did not make music. 

Just how this species of highbrowism—which is truly a 
condition of being educated beyond one’s intelligence—can 
lead an otherwise competent organist into such strange and 
absurd paths, is quite incomprehensible to one like myself, 
who has spent the better part of his life in trying to interest 
the public in organ music. 

I am not unsympathetic to and I can get the viewpoint of 
the austere, ascetic player who wishes to have his music sound 
as though he were leading the life of an anchorite, or reciuse, 
and does not wish to express any emotional feeling in his 
playing. After all, such playing may well be inspired by 
deep convictions and by a wholly different mode of life and 
thought from that of the majority. The public would not 
probably enjoy listening to such a player, but might be 
taught to recognize the honesty and sincerity of the performer, 
and to respect him for those qualities. 

But what can be said of the performer we are discussing? 
Knowing full well the musical content of the music he is 
playing, he carefully avoids revealing it to his listeners for 
fear he may show any trace of emotionalism or sentimentalism. 
To create any nuances, or to finish gracefully the ends of 
phrases, to use the slightest rubato, or give and take to the 
rhythm, or to play anything but metronomically, would im- 
mediately put the player in the category of being hopelessly 
Mid-Victorian. 

To make proper use of the expression pedals, to use regis- 
tration that is comfortable for the ears to listen to, must also 
be avoided. The most unmusical combinations must be pains- 
takingly sought out, and those which are least pleasant and 
most fatiguing to the ear for long periods, and then one of 
these combinations must be used for an entire movement, 
without change of tone quality, dynamics, or tempo. In other 
words, the notes must be played accurately as set down by 


the composer, in the most purely objective manner. To be 
subjective about the musical interpretation at once introduces 
to some extent the personality of the player, and this is taboo. 

Thirty or more years ago, the Aeolian Company introduced 
a mechanical piano player, being a box containing a series of 
pneumatics with fingers on the ends of them, which could 
be pushed up to a poy keyboard, and by simply placing a 


perforated paper roll on the cylinders provided, and pumping 


Why the public avoids organ-recitals seems to be 
clearly answered when the note-lovers score their 
Pyrrhic Victories in organ-playing as well as in 
program-making and organ-designing. 


two pedals with the feet, the notes of any composition could 
be pounded out accurately, metronomically and at the same 
dynamic power, if the pumper pumped steadily. 

The Pianola, as this early automatic player was called, could 
be made to slow down or speed up by changing the position 
of the tempo lever. It could play louder or softer by pump- 
ing faster or slower. But it was possible to get precisely the 
effect of the organist’s playing we are reviewing by leaving 
all the tempo and dynamic controls entirely alone, and simply 
pounding out the notes accurately. 

Does anyone now think that this was music? or for that 
matter, did anyone ever think it was music? 

Doesn't it seem, when the recitalist we are discussing gets 
all through, that he has won a “Pyrrhic victory,” that he has 
not convinced anyone that what he has done is musical? He 
has merely succeeded in doing what the old Pianolas did when 
no expression marks were followed. 

Mr. Skinner tells the story of another organist who was 
trying one of his new organs. He came across a combination 
of stops, which Mr. Skinner remarked were very beautiful. 
The organist immediately replied, “Then we will shut them 
off and not use the combination.” 

If it sounds well, it must be wrong. I am reminded of 
another example of the same kind of thinking. In comment: 
ing on the stoplist of a large organ, I wrote to one of the 
gentlemen who had much to do with its design, that it 
seemed to me to design an organ of some hundred stops 
with no Chimes, Harp, or Vox Humana was going in for 
the classic organ and purity a little strongly. He replied that 
he “thanked God” there was “nothing in this organ which 
would please the public.” 

_ So the recitalist in question is not alone in this attitude. It 
Is a pose, a priggish type of thinking, and nothing more. 

Lest some of our younger and more impressionable organ 
students may get the idea that this sort of an attitude is smart 
or clever, or that it may prove how much more they know 
than the rest of us, by trying to play in an unmusical manner, 
I am saying that none of these things is true. Let me assure 
any of those who may have such notions, that when you get 
older, and are not so sure as you now are, of what you know, 
the one thing you will be sure of later is how foolish you were 
to fall for such indefensibly stupid ideas. 

Keats said “A thing of beauty is a joy forever; its !ove- 
liness increases, it will never pass into nothingness.” Be wuty 
is heritage. If by playing notes accurately, you cannot bring 
forth beauty, save yourself the trouble of learning to play 
them, as you can get a mechanical device which can play any 
series of notes faster and more accurately than you can ever 
hope to. If you have no musical message to deliver, which 
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is yout very own subjective creation that-you wish your listeners 
to share in and which you are willing to exert yourself to 
help them to perceive, by all means do not try to play in 
public at all. 

You can not be sure that the public will perceive the subtle- 
ties in dynamics and tempi—even if you have exerted every 
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effort to effect them; certainly you cannot expect any listener 
to either recognize or mentally supply these subtleties if they 
are totally lacking. 

And finally, if your listeners cannot get any music out of 
what you are playing, they certainly will not come again to 
have their intelligences insulted. 


The new Moller in Harrisonburg 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


Eas between the formidable 
Blue Ridge and the Allegheny mountains, the historic Valley 
of the Shenandoah presents a sunny, peaceful beauty not sur- 
passed anywhere in America. Its fertile fields from the early 
Colonial days have been the granary of the mid-South. 

Here the early pioneers first stopped in their march across 
the continent and here grew up the richest aristocracy of 
the old South. And here the grim realities of war found a 
modern exposition. With the loss of the Valley, Lee was 
starved into submission. Small wonder that virtually every 
acre has been a battlefield. 

For half a century the blight of the Civil War laid heavily 
upon the Shenandoah. Then the automobile elected to make 
it a national highway to the deep South. Prosperity has 
returned and again one can speed down the “broad highway” 
through well-kept farms, busy villages and, as I did on this 
journey, through a perfumed sea of apple blossoms. 

Harrisonburg is in the very center of the Valley, and here 
the State of Virginia erected a college for teachers. Wide 
lawns are enclosed by pillared buildings of Southern Colonial 
architecture. Among the newest of the buildings is a hand- 
some auditorium and, as one of its cultural assets, M. P. 
Moller Inc.’ have just installed what is undoubtedly one of 
their finest creations. 

As usual, the architect has contrived to place the organ 
at a disadvantage. All four divisions and the Pedal are 
housed in two narrow and very deep chambers situated on 
opposite sides of the stage, with tone-openings on either 
side of the proscenium arch. In an attempt to get some of 
the tone direct to the stage for chorus work, narrow tone- 
openings have been cut in the thick walls separating the 
organ chamber from the stage. Naturally, the conditions 
place a severe handicap upon the builder and the fact that 
he has, in a large measure, surmounted them is greatly to the 
credit of M. P. Moller Inc. 

The auditorium itself is not particularly good for sound, 
even when empty. Curiously enough, it does not have the 
usual effect of dampening out the higher harmonics but to 
some extent seems to have reversed the process and be less 
favorable to the ground-tone. Consequently, the organ as a 
whole is very much on the brilliant side. 

The Great Organ has been designed purely as a Diapason 
chorus. The wind-pressure is comparatively low, only 314”, 
and the chorus is brought forward as far as possible toward 
the tone-openings. It suffers somewhat from its position 
but still provides a big, brilliant ensemble, which completely 
dominates the organ. 

The chorus is based upon one unison Diapason of fairly 
small scale, quarter-mouth, voiced very free. Individually, 
it has a singing musical tone of pleasing character. 

The Octave is also quite bright, slightly stringy. To my 
mind it is not quite large enough, but there is a bigger Octave 
in the Cornet, so that in the chorus the second harmonic is 
properly balanced. 

The Quintaton is very light in quality with a pronounced 


A critical detailed analysis of the new Moller Organ 
in the historic valley of the Shenandoah where, in 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va., M. P. 
Moller Inc. have installed their latest contribution 
to the development of the art of organ building. 


twelfth, and in the chorus it provides just a shadowy back- 
ground. It does not tend to thicken the ensemble. The 
Superoctave carries up the chorus but is kept somewhat on 
the quiet side. The Octave Quint rides out rather strongly. 

The 3r Mixture adds both power and brilliance to the 
ensemble. The Cornet is also a power stop which adds depth 
and‘a certain suggestion of reed color to the chorus. 

As a whole, this Diapason ensemble is very bright and just 
a trifle on the thin side. This latter effect seems to be due 
to its position, as another chorus similarly constructed, but 
in an open position, that I heard in the Moller factory was 
much broader in its general effect. 

The minor ranks are well voiced. The Gemshorn has a 
quiet, singing quality that is quite charming. The Harmonic 
Flute, never a favorite of mine, is too thick in the bass but 
rather orchestral in the treble. The Trumpet, duplexed from 
the Solo, makes practically no impression upon the full 
Great. 

The Swell double is an extension of the Salicional, a 
rather keen string, and with its Celeste rank is somewhat too 
orchestral for this division but gives a very lovely effect with 
the box closed. And it may be said in passing that the 
swell-boxes in this organ are very effective; a remarkable 
crescendo of quite prolonged character is possible with the 
full organ. 

The Rohrfloete has plenty of character. The Flute Tri- 
angulaire is thin and orchestral. The Diapason is a rather 
broad tone and in no sense a Geigen, while the Octave is 
a rather keen Geigen. The Plein-Jeu is big and brilliant— 
too much for the flue chorus but just right with the reeds. 

The Trumpet betrays Whitelegg’s English influence. It 
is bright but still on the thick side. The Oboe is a fine 
register, voiced on the broad side but excellent in both solo 
and chorus effects. The Clarion is very much like the 
Trumpet. 

One misses the reed double in this otherwise excellent 
division. A Double Trumpet is the real foundation of any 
Swell that aspires to any degree of completeness. Here it 
was sacrificed to lack of funds. 

The Vox Humana sounds best with the box closed. The 
Swell ensemble is dominated by the reeds and mixture. When 
coupled to the Great it adds color without additional power. 

In the Choir division the Diapason is of excellent quality. 
Voiced on the quiet side, it is a delightful solo stop. The 
Concert Flute is rather unfortunate below the middle of 
the compass; the harmonic treble is much better. The two 
Spitzfloetes are one of the outstanding effects in the organ. 
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They have much character and are excellent both with the 
box open and closed. 

The Geigenoctav is not a particularly good companion to 
the Diapason. The Gemshorn is voiced on the quiet side. 
The Rohrfloete is quite individual and colorful. The Nasard 
is almost too assertive. The Flageolet is a perky little fellow 
who has considerable to say for himself in combination with 
the other voices in this division. 

The Bassoon is excellent throughout and of characteristic 
quality. The Clarinet is very much on the orchestral side. 
The Harp and Chimes are the usual Harp and Chimes. 

The Solo division is rather a strange combination of voices, 
more a collection of stops than a distinct entity. The Gambas 
are on the orchestral side, rather thin and keen. The Dop- 
pelfloete is much better than the usual stop of this name. 
It is quite successful for solo work, and, strangely enough, 
when combined with the Octave on this division, gives the 
impression of a big Diapason. This Octave is of large scale 
and quite powerful and serves to give some cohesion to the 
division. The Piccolo is rather too keen. The French Horn 
is characteristic. The harmonic Trumpet is a powerful, loose 
tone and, in itself, not sufficient to dominate the full-organ 
ensemble. 

In the Pedal division the 32’ goes down to F and is acoustic 
beyond that point. Generally speaking, it is rather success- 
ful. The Quintaton, borrowed from the Great, is excellent 
for very soft passages, and the Contra-Salicional adds line to 
the soft ensemble. The Spitzfloete, an extension from the 
Choir, adds quite a little to the soft ensemble. 

The Diapason is of wood, bearded, and provides a big, 
keen tone. Again the extended Pedal receives an admission 
of its inadequacy for here we have an independent and very 
valuable 8’ and 4’ to round out the Diapason foundation. 

The Trombone is a rousing fellow, particularly good in 
the lower notes and with plenty of body. The Pedal en- 
semble as a whole, is big and telling in the full ensemble. 

The full-organ is a blaze of color dominated by the flue 
choruses and not by the reeds. It is decidedly an orchestral 
organ designed for the playing of orchestral transcriptions 
as well as straight organ music. It must be remembered that 
it is in a teachers’ college. Its primary purpose is a dis- 
semination of musical appreciation. The concert orchestras 
and other performances of great music are far away from 
most of these young teachers, who must form the cultural 
standards of the new South. 

The organ is well laid out and is impeccable in its material 
and mechanical appointments. Tonally, its chorus build-up 
is a distinct departure from the older tradition. The romantic 
organ has miet a new defeat here in the heart of the historic 
South. Organ history has begun a new chapter and M. P. 












































Moller Inc. is to be congratulated upon having written one 
of the first verses. 

No organ is perfect. Their degree of artistic excellence 
is always comparative. Measured by this standard, the Har. 
risonburg organ is an outstanding success. It is ideal for 
the playing of real organ music and yet, at the same time. it 
has the inheritability and the orchestral resources requisite 
for the adequate rendition of orchestral music. The iat 
has avoided the extremes between the old-fashioned 8’ or:an 
and the out-and-out baroque organ, and has produced an all- 
purpose instrument of outstanding distinction. 

Out of the Valley towards the Capitol we rode over that 
astonishing highway carved among the summits of the Blue 
Ridge. Below us the Shenandoah lay like a yellow and green 
carpet. Hospitable Harrisonburg sunned itself amid the en- 
compasing mountains, complacent with a new jewel in its 
historic crown, shining as brightly as those which gave the 
aborigines the inspiration to call this ‘The Valley of the 
Stars.” 

HARRISONBURG, VA. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Director of Music, Edna Shaeffer 
Organist, Vera M. Conrad 
Finishing, Richard O. Whitelegg 
Dedicated, Charlotte Lockwood, Jan. 28, 1937. 
V-43. R-52. S-58. B-11. P-3294. 
PEDAL 5”: V-5. R-5. S-14. 
32 Bourdon 
16 DIAPASON 10x11.12 b 32w 
BOURDON 9.8x7.14 50w 
Quintaton (G) 
Spitzfloete (C) 
Salicional (S) 
8 PRINCIPAL 43 h18-19 32 
Bourdon 
Spitzfloete (C) 
Salicional (S) 
4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 320w 
16 TROMBONE 8”w 9”s 44mr 
Bassoon (C) 
8 Trombone 
GREAT uex 314”: V-9. R-15. S-12. 
16 QUINTATON 50 24237s 
8 DIAPASON 44 h18 12249s 
HARMONIC FLUTE 50 12249s 
GEMSHORN 52 2/3t 12249s 
4 OCTAVE 57 h18 61s 
2 2/3 OCTAVE QUINT 66 61s 
2 SUPEROCTAVE 70 61s 


MR. RICHARD O. WHITELEGG 
Moller's famous voicer at work 
oR at the voicing-machine 
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CORNET 269s 
MIXTURE 183s 
Trumpet (L) 
Harp (C) 
CHIMES A-fs? 21b 
SWELL 4144”: V-11. R-14. S-12. 
16 SALICIONAL 46 24z61s 
8 DIAPASON 45 12z61s 
ROHRFLOETE 73w 
Salicional 
VOIX CELESTE 59 AA-c* 3261s 
OCTAVE GEIGEN 60 73s 
FLUTE TRIANGULAIRE 73w 
PLEIN-JEU 244s 
TRUMPET 4”s 73 
OBOE 314”s 73 
VOX HUMANA 114”s Seperately enclosed 61 
CLARION 214”s 61 
Tremulant 
414”: V-10. R-10. S-12. 
GEIGEN DIAPASON 47 12z61s 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
SPITZFLOETE CCC-36s 1/3t 12z73s 
SP. CELESTE 48 AA-c* 3z61s 
ROHRFLOETE 73w 
GEMSHORN 60 1/2t 73s 
ROHRNASAT 76 Capped tuning-slides 61s 
FLAGEOLET 73 1/3t 61s 
BASSOON 4 1/2”s 73 
CLARINET 1 1/2”s 3’-bells 73 
HARP tc 49b 
Bottom octave repeats octave above 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
SOLO 8”: V-8. R-8. S-8. 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
GAMBA 56 12z61s 
G. CELESTE 56 AA-c* 3z61s 
OCTAVE 56 73s 
HARMONIC FLUTE 58 73s 
PICCOLO 70 1/3t h 61s 
TRUMPET 5”s h 73r 
FRENCH HORN 6”s 73r 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 
8 


COUPLERS 39: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. L-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. §S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 


Transposition is Easy 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Applied Music Theory: Article 9 


/ \MONG all the attributes of the 
organist one of the most useful is the ability to transpose. 
In playing accompaniments it is a common occurrence to be 
tequired to play in a higher or lower key than the printed 
pages. Facility in this branch, even at first sight, is then a 
virtue ; inability is a virtual confession of partial incompetence. 

The art of accurate and fluent transposition is, contrary to 
general belief, within the powers of any well-schooled musi- 
cian. Some who possess a quick eye and a certain intuition 
seem to manage with comparative ease; others, who have gone 
through sufficient routine drill, have mastered the subject even 
when they have had to start from scratch, as it were. 
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THE CONSOLE 


of the M. P. Moller organ in State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 


housed in a beautiful new auditorium 


Sw.: S-16-8-4. C. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 
Solo (L): S-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 

One-section couplers are located with the stopknobs of their 
proper divisions ; two-section couplers are in standard position 
over the top manual. 

Combons 38: P-6. G-6. S-6. C-6. L-6. 

Crescendos 4: S. C. L. Register. 

Register-crescendo cancels percussion and Tremulants. 

Reversibles 4: G-P. S-P. C-P. Full Organ. 

Harp sostenuto; Chimes dampers; crescendo-coupler (all 
shutters to Swell shoe). 

Chimes: Deagan. 

Blower: Kinetic. 

[We are not unmindful that we are asking our readers 
to give their courteous attention to a stoplist that, in effect, 
replies evasively to our readers’ questions as to mixture- 
content. T.A.O. cannot agree that such details are any 
‘trade secret.’ If organs are only mechanisms, yes; but if 
organs are to become musical works of art, the only possible 
trade-secrets will repose exclusively in the ear and experience 
of the final voicer. We apologize to our readers for offering 
this incomplete stoplist, but request their courteous attention 
none the less. It is worth it—T.S.B.] 


Tutti-8. 


Practised 


The first essential is a proper approach, and after 
that any organist can achieve reasonable proficiency 
with but a few minutes of daily practise. 


What are the fundamentals of such an accomplishment? 
There are certain suggestions which, if followed, will give a 
serious player as much skill as he chooses to develop. 

As organists know, there is a textbook on Transposition by 
Warriner (Novello-Gray) wherein is to be found a method of 
a sort based on the English sol-fa system; with this scheme I 
doubt if much progress can be made, though it might serve 
as the basis for study, other material being lacking. 
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A method for transposing is one which every aspirant will 
want. To attempt to anticipate the sounds of each note or 
chord, and then transpose up or down, is possible only with 
very simple music. To pre-analyze each harmony also falls 
into the same category. To attempt working on each side, 
a tone, semi-tone, major or minor third, as such, is difficult 
because of the inequality of keyboard construction. In Europe 
use is made of the various clefs. When a student is brought 
up musically in such a way as to acquire a perfect familiarity, 
such a device is entirely workable. 

There remains one way which will be described. To trans- 
pose a passage at sight, one must read each note as on the 
degree of the staff necessary for the transposition demanded, 
with the signature of the new key applied. If done carefully, 
a true and easy transposition is sure to result. 

To explain more fully: A passage in G-major (with one- 
sharp signature) is to be played in F. Read every note on 
the line or space below the printed line or space; do not 
sharp the F's; apply the signature of F and flat all the B's. 

Music in a minor key may be more difficult. Here one 
must be doubly sure of the signature of the new key. It is 
truly amazing to discover the number of quite well advanced 
students (and even alleged professionals) who hesitate on 
this elementary knowledge. In the minor key a new problem 
presents itself because the leading-tone is often raised by an 
accidental. 

How shall we deal with accidentals? Accidentals in trans- 
position must be considered in the light of what effect they 
have on notes; black keys or white keys on the instrument 
have nothing to do with the situation. A sharp raises a note 
in the original. In the new key it may have to be applied to 
a note which is flatted now (in a flat key of course) and to 
raise this note it is necessary to consider the sharp as a natural. 
A flatted note in a sharp key transposition may make a note 
(sharped in the new key) a natural. Natural signs may work 
either way, depending upon what they do in the original key. 
It is not necessary to know how they sounded originally or 
take any account of black or white keys. 

Double sharps or flats may cause some hesitation. The bane 
of the transposer is the appearance of ‘‘caution” accidentals, 
placed in the music to prevent any doubt as to certain notes 
during or after modulations. Of course more difficult music 
with modulations is not easy for any musician. The out- 
side limit of expectancy is the third on either side. Over 
that is unreasonable and a player is justified in refusing to 
attempt it. In some cases a fourth is possible. 

In working at transposition there is one weakness which 
is very likely to appear. This is a very hazy knowledge of 
the keyboard and of the various tonalities. If an individual 
complains of that absurd inability to play in sharp keys or 
music in six or seven flats, such a deficiency should be cor- 
rected. Sharps are no more difficult than flats. To remember 
key signatures is something one learns as a beginner. If you 
wish to learn transposition do not start with any key complex. 

Facility on the keyboard must be gained as a matter of 
course. There are exercises in most harmony books (Chad- 
wick has many) which will give any musician the necessary 
knowledge. 

I have selected this problem for the final article because it 
is one of the least understood of all requirements in organ- 
playing and church work. This method is practical and has 
been proved time and again. For any organist to fail in an 
attempt to meet the needs of the allegedly inferior (musically) 
singer, he must immediately drop to a level of mediocrity 
of which he should be ashamed. In view of an actual remedy 
as outlined above, my readers may, by indulging in a little 
practise each day, remove any stigma of inferiority which may 
possibly have troubled them in this regard. 

FINIS 


Pitch Maintained by Organ-Point 

By LeRoy V. Brant Y 

© Of the many devices used for keeping choirs on pitc' | 
have yet to see mention made of the organ-point. Yet the 
use of an organ-point has been, in my own experience, >ne 
of the most telling aids to true intonation. In additior to 
this function the organ-point has also a dramatic and est! ctic 
value, which makes it doubly worth while. 

The organ-point in this case must be used above, not be. 
low, the vocal parts. Played a fourth or fifth, or even an 
octave, above the soprano it will shine out with a cer‘ain 
musical radiance and seem to afford a high point which the 
singers strive to reach, thereby lifting their voices from the 
mud-flats of bad intonation to the fields of vocal accuracy. 
I think the effect is as much psychological as anything else: be 
that as it may, the effect is there. 

Intonation depends partly on the brightness of tempo, 
naturally; but much depends also on the registration. We 
must use much bright tone, not too loud; a medium-volume 
mixture is good, together with a moderate chorus reed. But 
when all else fails, one can play slightly staccato, slightly 
ahead, and use an organ-point at the top. 

Let us take the so-called “Grand Chant” for an illustration, 
The harmonies are the simplest and the soprano sings only 
two notes, C and B. The first three harmonies are tonic, 
and then we have dominant, dominant, tonic, subdominant, 
tonic, dominant, and tonic. The most casual consideration 
of this harmonic context will show that a dominant point, 
on the second G above middle C, would clash with only one 
of these harmonies (the chant being in the key of C) and 
that one clash would not be at all serious. The C and B 
in the soprano are not good notes for that voice; added to 
that, the monotony of the melodic line is not conducive to 
good intonation. 


The organist perceives a slight sagging in pitch, and with 
his little finger he clamps down the aforementioned high G. 
Immediately the color of the entire web of sound changes, 
an intensity is felt in the musical drama, and the singers un- 
consciously but none the less really begin to strive toward 


the high note they hear. And they are raised out of the 
musical slough into which they have almost, if not quite, 
slipped. 

The procedure in a score of greater harmonic complexity 
is much the same, except that it may be necessary to change 
the high note to allow for clashes that might be deemed too 
harsh. Personally I find very definite clashes not unaccept- 
able; still, oné must make allowances for delicate ears. There- 
fore we find it possible, in most cases, to create a counter- 
melody which will sound well. 

Let us suppose we start on a dominant organ-point. As 
long as the harmony lies within dominant, tonic, or sub- 
mediant, that dominant point may persist. Suppose the har- 
mony moved to the subdominant, or supertonic, or submedi- 
ant; we could then progress one note above the dominant to 
the submediant. If the harmony goes to dominant or medi- 
ant, we may move the organ-point to the leading-tone, from 
whence nine times out of ten it can eventually progress to the 
tonic. Note however that these organ-point progressions will 
not come in any definite rhythm. 

In case the melodies change key, the procedure will be 
identical with that just outlined. Should we move to the key 
of the dominant it will probably be through the new <omi- 
nant, in which case we shift to the submediant of the old 
key. If we move to the subdominant, the old domina:t oc 
curs in the chord of the new dominant-seventh, and we. may 
move up to the old submediant, or down to the new tonic, 
by step. It is always better to move upward than down ward. 

The interested organist will readily read into these briet 
remarks all that should be necessary to discover a really valu- 
able practise in remedying the common fault of flatting. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 








AND REVIEWS 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Not Necessarily Hopeless 


A\BuNDANT thanks to one of 
T.A.O.’s correspondents for these comments: 

“I have written my first organ sonata and now I don’t 
know what to do with it. Perhaps you can advise me. I 
have sent it to the most likely publishers and it has come 
back to me each time with what I believe to be a sincere let- 
ter stating that they like the work but So what shall I 
do with it?” 

This gentleman is well known by reputation. He gave up 
steady work to further improve himself by taking extra 
courses in music. It would not surprise me if his sonata were 
good—as good as any man’s first efforts in larger form can be. 

I believe T.A.O. readers by and large can furnish the 
answer as to why the publishers have returned the manu- 
script instead of publishing it; unless our program-makers are 
keeping their best programs secret they have ordered Ameri- 
can publishers not to publish American-written sonatas. If 
publishers could sell enough sonatas to bring back even half 
the cost of publication, the larger houses would add several 
sonatas each year. 

T.A.O. has championed the American composer and been 
condemned for saying the American composer is better than 
the French and German. T.A.O. never said that, never even 
implied it. What we did and do say is that the American 
composer, by and large, is no worse than the French and 
German, and stands an equal chance of now and then pro- 
ducing a meritorious work; and that until the better organist, 
capable of playing difficult works, makes it a habit to buy 
and play at every Guild recital requested of him a complete 
sonata by an American as his major offering on the program, 
our publishers will still lose so much money on sonatas that 
they will be automatically compelled to refuse to publish them. 

Now what is the harm in playing even a deadly-dull Ameri- 
can sonata at the social functions of our various organ fra- 
temnities? The public will be bored to death anyway, no mat- 
ter what we play. When the combined Guild and N.A.O. 
couldn’t scrape together even two hundred citizens to hear 
the first New York City recital of the famed Lynnwood Far- 
nam on the large new organ in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, can any of us think what we do at these fraternal 
affairs can be important to anyone unless it serves as a testing- 
lboratory for new literature for ourselves? We're not silly 
enough to expect the public is going to attend our recitals, 
ae we? Hardly. I’ve never caught the public doing it yet, 
other than at that still inexplicable series Mr. LaBerge put on 
at St. Mary’s. Then why not demand that our honored re- 
citalists play a complete American sonata as their major offer- 
ings when we ask them to play a recital for us? Certainly 
when they play the sonatas which most of us know backwards 
ilready, they give us nothing new either in interpretation or 
in literature. The American-sonata plan would at least give 
Us something new in literature. 

The point is not at all political. Personally we need not 
ce whether an American composer starves or thrives. We 
don’t care if the Frenchman or the German gets the money 
instead of the American; let the thieving politicians throw the 


hooey on that one. What we care about is winning larger 
audiences in America for organs and organ recitals, and who 
knows the American taste better than the American composer 
thoroughly saturated with American traditions? He who has 
a message to deliver must know the language of those to 
whom he tries to deliver it. The American composer knows 
the American audience better than any other composer ever 
did or ever will, and since genius is not the monopoly of 
Paris or Berlin but is equally likely to be found in Portland, 
Maine, or Austin, Texas, why not do a little sleuthing to see 
if perhaps there is an unused genius hanging around some- 
where? And who should do this sleuthing, the general non- 
musical public, or the profession itself? 

The American recitalist who takes the attitude that the 
American sonata is not good enough for his fingers is just 
a neat little bug in a rug. I’ve heard most of the best re- 
citalists Europe and America combined have to offer, and I 
know the complete set of sonatas by, let us say, Mr. Jepson 
and Mr. Rogers; and, to speak out unpolitely in meeting, I 
say these players’ fingers are not in the least superior to these 
two gentlemen's sonatas. 

Well, how about it? Are we going to band together and 
buy at least one new sonata every season, those of us whose 
fingers are expert enough to play them creditably, or are we 
going to be such superior players that we can’t be Americans? 

—t.s.b.— 

As we open a new season it seems to me the very first thing 
we should aim at is the correction of our ridiculous bungling 
of pronunciation in choir work. On the radio the only vocal 
ensembles that can’t get their words distinctly across to the 
listeners are the church choirs or any choir trained by a 
church organist. The time has already come when what goes 
on in the church service is no longer being meekly accepted as 
the will of God but is being severely judged on merit alone. 
Man’s theory today is that Divinity doesn’t put up a puppet- 
show. It’s good works or get out. And of all the works 
done in our Sunday services the sermons through their mental 
feebleness and the anthems through their hopelessly garbled 
texts are most annoying. 

Now there is no reason at all for a choir's failure to pro- 
nounce and enunciate its texts so that the man in the pew 
can tell if they're singing or merely yapping. Those I hear 
mostly are merely yapping. Any organist who thinks a group 
of choristers cannot be made to sing the words intelligibly 
needs to listen to his radio; even the cheapest jazz ensembles 
on the air get their words over with remarkable distinctness 
when they put on a vocal number. 

In scanning our Christmas programs for this issue I was 
impressed with the uniformity of printing complete texts on 
so many calendars. If a choir is so badly trained that it can’t 
sing its words cleanly why not release the organist and hire 
a jazz-band conductor to train the choir? I'll guarantee the 
church that does it that their choir will get the words over, 
all of them. 

And in this ludicrous defect, Miss Soosie’s choir is not in 
the least singled out; Dr. Pedalthumper’s is every bit as bad. 
Too bad. Let’s do something about it—T.S.B. 
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M.: Do you, the members of this congregation, recogniz. 
ing the earnestness, present skill and future possibilities 
of this group, receive its members as a choir, and in s 
far as is possible will you support by your interest and 
attendance their service in the worship life of this 
church? 
Congregation: We do so accept their service. 
Choir: “O Lord open Thou our lips” (sung). 
Processional to chancel gallery; Invocation; Lord’s Prayer; 


Services of Special Character 
Three examples from Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M. 


© The church needs to revise its treatment of the Sunday 
services. Without leaning on mysticism too greatly—and 
we'll continue to sacrifice our congregations if we continue 
to present God as a supet-showman or slight-of-hand special- 
ist—we ought to be able to present a Sunday service that shall 
have nothing of the theatrical or mystical about it but instead 
be based on the common human conviction that there is a 
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Divinity that shapes our ends and that it is a healthy experi- 


ence to commune as best we may with His spirit. Where else 


than in church? But it strains the goodwill of even the 
meekest of men to accept the average church service as effici- 
ently performing that function. 

The special services of outstanding organists & ministers 
have frequently been outlined in these pages. We herewith 
present other examples. 


A MORNING SERVICE 
Organ: Handel, Largo; Borowski, Priere. 
Devotional responsive chant (choir): “Heavenly Father hear 
our prayer,” Tchaikowsky. 
Introit anthem: ‘Praise the Lord,’ Monk. 
Doxology; Responsive invocation; Lord’s Prayer; Congre- 
gational hymn; Scripture. 
Anthem: “All praise to God,” Russian. 
Preparation for prayer (choir): ““O Lamb of God,” Palestrina. 
Prayer; Choral amen; Announcements. 
Offering (organ: Borowski, Son. 1: Andante). 
Congregational hymn; Sermon; Prayer; Benediction. 
Response (choir): “Now may the light,” Barraclough. 


“MYSTERY OF DIVINE PRESENCE” 
Bach, Arioso A. 
Devotional chant (choir): ““O Lord open thou,” Stanforth. 
Processional; Invocation; Lord’s Prayer chanted. 
“O Gladsome Light,” Arkhangelsky. 
Scripture. 
“Cherubim Song,” Bortnyansky. 
Prayer; Choral amen; Offering (Wagner, Good-Friday 
Music). 
“By waters of Babylon,” Howell. 
“Seek ye the Lord,” Roberts. 
Congregational hymn; Benediction. 
Response (choir): ‘“Hursley,’” Monk. 


CONSECRATION OF CHAPEL CHOIR 
Preparation (organ): Bubeck, Fantasia; Gluck, Andante. 
Devotional chant (choir): ‘Heavenly Father hear,” Tchai- 

kowsky. 

Processional of chapel choir to chancel. 
Dedication of Vestments: 

Minister: To the glory of God, the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, 

Conmmauints We dedicate these vestments. 

M.: In recognition of God-given music, its close kinship 
with worship through the ages, and the spiritual in- 
spiration which it lends our acts of worship, 

C.: We dedicate these vestments. 

M.: In the spirit of reverence for all that is beautiful and 
lovely in Christian worship, 

C.: We dedicate these vestments. 

Prayer of dedication; Hymn response (choir & congregation). 
Dedication of chapel choir: 

M.: You who are earnestly seeking to know the will of 
God in your lives, and who in the earnestness of your 
devotion committed yourselves to the worship program 
of this church and of this choir, do you here dedicate 
yourselves anew and promise, with the help of God, to 
fulfill to the best of your ability your duties as choristers 
in this church? 

Choir: 1 do so promise. 


Responsive ascription (minister & people). 

Dedication anthem (choir): “Hail to Lord’s anointed,” 

Andrews. 

Scripture; Response (choir): “Holy holy holy,” Stanforth, 
Prayer; Announcements; Offering (Bossi, Ave Maria). 
Hymn; Sermon; Benediction; Choral amen. 

These three services were presented by Dr. Paul C. Johnston 
and Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., in Westminster Church, 
Lincoln, Neb. The calendars are attractively mimeographed, 
with a neat hand-drawn front-page, made into a folder 7x81), 
of four or eight pages. 


About Postludes 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 


\W/ wart to do about the postlude 
has been suggested as a subject needing a little discussion in 
my columns. Just what there is to be said about this which 
is at all new or helpful is rather questionable. 

Churches differ so greatly in respect to conduct and atmos- 
phere, and these conditions naturally have a decided bear- 
ing on the music which will be suitable. In liturgical services, 
particularly where the spirit of reverence is customary, the 
moments following the conclusion of the service are occupied 
by personal devotions and a silent, deliberate exit; noisy mus- 
ic is here palpably out of place. I suggest compositions like 
Franck’s Cantabile or a quiet choralprelude. 

Nearly all Protestant churches, on the other hand, present 
a singular transition from reverence to confusion (even bed- 
lam) as soon as the final amen has been said or sung. This 
incongruity is one of the mysteries of our American church 
behavior. Apparently the attitude of reverence produces a 
marked reaction on the minds of many persons. This sudden 
reversion to secular things as soon as the bars are let down 
reminds one of the child’s antics when school is dismissed. 
Music for the accompaniment of such chatter need hardly 
present any problem at all. My own feeling is that a few 
loud chords, gradually tapered down to a pianissimo, and 
then silence, will suffice in most cases. Usually some music 
is desired if not actually demanded. But since nobody pays 
the slightest attention to it anyway, why continue to compete 
in a losing battle? 

Of course such a a pay does furnish an opportunity for 
some organ practise if a definite piece is programed. For 
this there is much to be said. Judging by most church playing 
that has come to my ears, this is an excellent idea; perhaps 
I should advise such a procedure. An excellent plan for the 
organist-who-never-practises (and their name is legion) 1s to 
take the music to be used next Sunday and play the more 
difficult numbers as a — This might help some. Any- 
way the talkers would never know the difference. 

Another plan is to take one of the hymns as a theme for 
improvisation. Play it fortissimo. Then on a softer com- 
bination. Repeat perhaps with new harmonies. A treatment 
on a solo stop with again new harmonies on a soft accompany- 
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ing manual will furnish contrast. Now play it in minor 
(perhaps relative minor, sub and super couplers with strings, 
flutes, of Vox). Finally the original version with full 
organ brings the postlude to a climax. Here we have a 
legitimate improvisation. The scheme is amazingly like the 
stunts of many organ virtuosi who think they fool us by offer- 
ing 2 purely church service voluntary as a concert item. Such 
a scheme works out effectively and can be done well by any 
well-trained musician. If you have difficulty at first it may 
be wise to write it out, at least in skeleton. After a few 
experiences you will find it fascinating and will venture to 
extemporize. In time you will be amazed to find you can 
actually improvise, possibly as well, or better, I trust, than 
some of the persons whose work you have admired (or perhaps 
suspected) . eas an 

The postlude in some churches maintains a dignified posi- 
tion as a real musical coda to the service. Organists who can 
furnish fine music for such occasions are fortunate. The real 


musician welcomes every opportunity to present beautiful 
music to ready listeners. If you have such a privilege, make 
the best of it. If the postlude is not heard by the congrega- 
tion, utilize the period to improve yourself either by helpful 
practise or even more beneficial improvisation. 


Doing the "St. Matthew" 

By Guy Criss Simpson 

¢ In the heart of the Kansas prairies lies the little town of 
Lindsborg; the census of 1930 gave it a few more than two 
thousand inhabitants and it is extremely unlikely that the 
population has increased much since. Lindsborg was settled 
by Swedish immigrants whose descendants today make up the 
bulk of its people. Externally, it is plain—even drab. Its 
main street is like all small-town Main Streets. There is 
not the slightest Swedish note in any of the local architecture 
except for the silver-spired Bethany Lutheran Church and 
the wooden Swedish Pavilion which houses the art department 
of Bethany College. It is around the latter institution that 
the cultural life of Lindsborg revolves. 

Yet, in spite of its umprepossessing physical qualities, 
Lindsborg is unique among towns of the two thousand popu- 
lation class; since 1882 it has supported a chorus which has 
yeatly presented “The Messiah” as part of a spring music 
festival. All honor is due Lindsborg for that achievement 
but, today, “Messiah” performances grow on every bush. 
There is a greater reason why Lindsborg deserves praise; it 
is the only town, large or small, west of the Mississippi River 
which has given Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion’ every year since 
1925. I am not certain, but I believe that this statement might 
be enlarged to include the territory east of the Mississippi 
as well, with the possible exception of New York City. 

This record is due largely to the zeal and persistence of one 
man, Dr. Hagbard Brase, director of the Lindsborg chorus 
which bears the official title of Bethany College Chorus. Long 
before he ventured a public performance of the “St. Mat- 
thew” Dr. Brase introduced the work, bit by bit, to his chorus. 
At first the Bach music seemed strange and enigmatic to the 
singers, accustomed to the broad lines and comparative sim- 
plicity of Handel. Murmurs of dissent were heard; many op- 
posed taking on the ‘St. Matthew" lest it interfere with the 
success of “The Messiah” which had become highly popular 
and drew large crowds to Lindsborg every Holy Week. But 
Dr. Brase, with characteristic Swedish imperviousness to ad- 
verse criticism, continued to work for the realization of his 
dream. At last he felt confident enough to try out the work 
on the home folks on Nov. 22, 1925. 

That date marked the first performance of the “St. Matthew 
Passion” in the state of Kansas. The popular reception was 
mixed and success was not at first fully assured, but Dr. Brase 
persisted in giving the Bach masterpiece every year on the 
Sunday before Thanksgiving until 1929. That year was the 
two hundredth anniversary of the first performance of the 


work in Leipzig [April 15, 1729} and the hundredth an- 
niversary of Mendelssohn’s production [March 21, 1829} in 
Berlin. Dr. Brase felt that the time was now ripe to offer 
the “St. Matthew” to the larger public which came to Linds- 
borg for the Holy Week music festival. So on Good Friday, 
1929, two hundred years after its first performance, the “St. 
Matthew” was unfolded to Kansas musical pilgrims, many of 
whom had come from places more than two hundred miles 
away. Since then the work has been given every Good Friday 
to steadily increasing audiences. 

The chorus of five hundred, the Bethany College orchestra 
of sixty-five, and vocal soloists from outside Lindsborg have 
joined forces to present this work. The orchestration of 
Robert Franz has been used; the recitatives are accompanied 
by a 3-manual Moller rather than by harpsichord. Cuts have 
been made chiefly among the arias. The reason for this is 
that the singers engaged have never been familiar with all the 
arias. About this matter Dr. Brase says: “It is difficult to 
find four soloists who can do the ‘St. Matthew.’ Singers 
should see the ‘handwriting on the wall’ and learn to sing 
Bach. But the training of most of them is inadequate for the 
job.” 

However, Dr. Brase has not lost that doggedness which has 
seen him through until now and next year he is resolved to 
give the ‘St. Matthew” complete; he intends to present half 
of the work in the afternoon from four to six and the other 
half from eight to ten. 

And how does the Lindsborg chorus really do the “St. 
Matthew Passion”? Not perfectly, of course, but with as- 
tonishing finish and with deep understanding of the religious 
significance of the work. Five hundred singers are too many; 
the fine edge of the contrapuntal line becomes blurred, but 
in a community enterprise it would be impossible to eliminate 
any of the regular chorus members when this work is given. 
As it stands, the chorus is not overpowering in volume; a 
lovely, floating quality of tone is its chief characteristic. The 
chorales are taken very slowly with deep devotional feeling. 
The effect is ineffable. One may see farmers and towns- 
people in the audience sitting with the most reverent atten- 
tion; here and there some will be noticed wiping away tears 
which cannot be repressed. I have traveled to Lindsborg five 
times to hear the ‘St. Matthew’ and each time I have been 
more moved by the music; never again will I be satisfied on 
Good Friday with the balderdash of Stainer or Dubois! 

Why have I written this report? Simply in the hope that 
it may inspire other organists to attempt that which has been 
accomplished in one small Kansas town. It is not an im- 
possible task for a good choir. If many choirs would forget 
the unaccompanied fad and devote half the time to the “'St.. 
Matthew” that they do to the latest Russian importations, 
they could soon have in their repertoires this incomparable: 
masterpiece. 


"To the Brave Russians," Sang WPA 

© Early in June in New York City the local WPA staged 
a play in songs and dances which wound up with a grand 
finale praising “the brave Russians fighting in Spain.’ Does 
anyone still wonder why ‘brave Americans’ would much 
rather starve to death than put their necks under the heels 
of contemptible politicians, no matter what letters they mas- 
querade under? Try the experiment of attempting to get a 
job on merit in the WPA music forces. 


The Anti-Artists Bill 

© is ‘not merely vicious; it is incredibly stupid,” says an 
Editorial in the New York Times, referring to the proposed 
legislation already mentioned and condemned on our March 
page 105. We're paying an enormous tax bill to support 
politicians whose acts are “incredibly stupid.” And now at 
last, by this proposed legislation, these “incredibly stupid’ 
creatures are attempting to damage the concert profession. 
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Musical Affairs in South Africa 

From the programs of John Connell 

© Every few years these pages make mention of the work 
of John Connell, city organist of Johannesburg and general 
director of all matters musical in South Africa. Mr. Connell, 
a Scotsman by birth, has been in Johannesburg many years; 
a few seasons ago he toured America and won innumerable 
friends here. As evidence of the position an active organist 
can create for his profession, Mr. Connell was in charge of 
the pageant music that celebrated the coronation, schemed 
the affair, designed the floats, etc—and had to sign over a 
thousand letters of thanks to those participating; along the 
route 196,000 programs were distributed. That made the third 
pageant this year. 

A book of music, 100 pages, was edited by him last season 
for the Transvaal Education Department, for use in the schools 
in connection with the Empire Exhibition. Mr. Connell also 
prepared and directed two operas, in ten performances to 
audiences totalling 16,000. Closing the season, he ‘‘motored 
480 miles to see the sea” and immediately started plans for 
the current music season which is now already under way. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Connell inaugurated his concerts for 
school children, and the project has grown so that in June, 
20 such concerts were given, with the children attending in 
such numbers that “‘one couldn’t step without tramping on 
a child.” Mr. Connell continues: 

“The educational value was being lost through over-crowd- 
ing so last year I worked the Council up to a new plan. I 
take the concerts to the schools instead. This means itinerat- 
ing over quite a big area. We choose a school in the center 
of each area and other schools in the vicinity come there as 
guests. The concerts last precisely 45 minutes and I talk easily 
to the children. But remember that I am a Scotsman and I 
don’t waste the town’s money by telling them sentimentalities 
about how the music represents fairies. No sir, we try to 
leave them with some cognate information which will encour- 
age them to think about music not merely as a pastime but 
as an art.” 

The usual Connell Routine: 

Tuesday, lunch-hour recital ; 

Sunday afternoons, orchestral concert; 

Sunday evenings, organ recital. 

For the opening program of the new season, June 20, the 
audience numbered over a thousand, “the program including 
Bach’s Prelude & Fugue in A-minor, first movement of the 
7th of Widor, and some soft-soap.” 

Mr. Connell’s organ programs are not available but his 
symphony programs, which are probably his chief musical 
interest and which he regularly conducts in the concert hall 
at Johannesburg, include, in addition to the usual orchestral 
works of Sibelius, Elgar, Debussy, Wagner, Mendelssohn, 
Tchaikowsky, Schubert, etc., etc., such less usual pieces as: 

Ferde Grofe, Mississippi Lament 

Franck, Le Chasseur Maudit 

Bruch, Violin Concerto, Op. 26 

Irving Berlin, Follow the Fleet 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerto 5 

Connell, Alla Trinita Beata Fanfare 


As One Organist to Another 

Excerpts from a letter from Frank T. Edds 

® Because of the rarity of that man who wants an honest 
opinion when he asks what we think of his work, the truth 
face-to-face is virtually impossible; we must make the best 
of it by anonymous truths. Writes Mr. Edds: 

“Although I have been an advertising executive for many 
years, I am primarily a musician and organist, having been 
playing organs of one kind and another since I was a boy. 
[At the moment Mr. Edds has the use of a 3m Casavant]. 
My present organ-playing is not professional but done purely 
for the love of music. 


“A few months ago a sales manager said, ‘I find there are 
more organists who know how to play Bach, than there are 
organists who know how to play the organ.’ 

“Recently A gave a recital on a fine 4m—all Bach 
and certainly no more than four changes in registration, 
every one of them churchly and commonplace. When he was 
organist at he was approached by the rector who sug. 
gested that it would be nice to hear some of the unused 
colorful stops of the organ. But A refused to use t':em, 

“Not so long ago, Dr. B—— resigned from the pos: he 
had held for many years; he was quite an authority on 
Anglican church music of the stodgy unmusical type like 
Stanford’s ‘Te Deum,’ etc. Some months after he left. the 
organ was rebuilt and enlarged and they found that sec’ ions 
had been disconnected at the contacts because Dr. B — 
‘didn’t like the tones of those stops.’ 

“We have a number of these cracked-pots here and their 
pupils follow in their steps. They are clever operators. but 
I wonder why they are so one-sided. Dr. C is another 
famous musical genius who doesn’t like the Tremulant or 
Vox Humana—he has often given a thirty-minute program 
in his church before the evening service, to an audience of 
six people. On the other hand, another friend of mine 
started last season in a limited parish, and he wasn’t afraid 
to use the Vox Humana, and he let his people hear such 
things as Schubert’s Serenade—and he has ten times as many 
in his audience. 

“Perhaps organists are too lazy to set special pistons for 
each piece they play or to work out registrations. Whatever 
it may be that fosters this Bach complex, I believe it will 
work to the detriment of organists sooner or later. Do or- 
ganists play only for other organists? Or do they as a class 
lack courage and individuality?” 


Music Has Work to Do in the Service 

By Herbert Ralph Ward 

® Some time ago in a book whose title I do not remember 
at the moment I came across a passage which impressed me 
strongly. A clergyman, inviting a young man to visit his 
church, said: 

“Perhaps you'd be carin’ to come some Sunday to hear our 
choir. Unbelief dissolves in music like a lump of sugar in 
a cup of hot tea.” 

I dropped the book and tried to analyze what the clergy- 
man had said. Is it true? Yes; if the right type of church 
music is artistically presented. I recall an experience I had 
while listening to a service in the Basilica in Quebec. The 
music was of the highest type of contrapuntal composition, 
and was sung so divinely (unaccompanied) that I felt as if 
something was stirring up my very soul. I felt such ecstasy 
of spiritual delight that I realized for the first time the mean- 
ing of peace profound; that peace of God which passeth 
man’s understanding. 

On two other occasions I felt the same glorious bath of 
divine vibrations: while listening to the Byzantine Singers 
and the Russian Choir at the Juilliard School; while listening 
to “The Triumph of St. Patrick’” under the direction of the 
composer, Pietro Yon, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. 

If I, a hard-boiled organist, can realize an experience like 
this, what effect do you suppose this type of pure church music 
may have upon the faithful in the pews who are listening to 
your choir—just waiting and wanting to be spiritually te- 
freshed through the medium of the most glorious art of music’ 
If the preacher and the organist knew the difference between 
a reality and an actuality, there would be a great awakening 
of spiritual growth in the church, 

For instance: An organist is playing a postlude, a piece of 
cacophony by an ultramodern composer. In the organist’s 
mind it is great stuff—he’s knockin’ ’em dead, and carryin 
‘em out; so HE thinks. It is a reality to him, because he 
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believes it to be true. The actuality, however, is this, in 
the minds of the listeners: “What a terrible noise, he’s hitting 
so many wrong notes. We had such a lovely service, and he 
neutralizes everything by playing that piece!” 


Choir Newspapers 

® Vol. 6, No. 6, February, 1937, issue of the Warbler, pub- 
lished by Salem Evangelical choir, St. Louis, Christian H. 
Stocke, organist, is a 4-page mimeographed piece, letterhead 
size. On the front page we have the choir creed; on page 
2, the March schedule of services and rehearsals, notice of 
a summer outing, a surprise birthday-party given (evidently) 
the organist, and a hard-looking notice that if the chorister 
misses the rehearsal just prior to the morning service he'll 
be ruled out of the service; page 3, notice of choir reorgan- 
ization, and ballot; 4, personals, serious and otherwise. 

Vol. 1, No. 6, March, 1937, The Lyre, Church of the 
Covenant, Erie, Pa., Charles H. Finney, organist, is a 12-page 
6x8 mimeographed document of immortal philosophy and wit, 
some of it borrowed from other choir newspapers which ex- 
change with Covenant choir. Mr. Finney advocated the ex- 
change, openly and purposely, in which perfidy he was aided 
and abetted by T.A.O., so that now he exchanges with about 
a dozen such. 

The purpose of these choir newspapers is to foster goodwill 
and interest. Some of them do it by serious materials while 
others rely on wit and humor to make the thing interesting 
and pave the way for occasional doses of serious discussions. 
Obviously the choir newspaper serves almost exclusively the 
volunteer choir. Some of the products would attract better 
attention if they were mimeographed more carefully. 

One of the most attractive of choir newspapers is The Lost 
Chord, a 6x10, 8-page printed affair produced by C. Harold 
Finecke and his Park Congregational choir, Grand Rapids. 


Another is a 4-page 9x12 printed publication by Joseph R. 
Bowman and his Grace Lutheran choir, Norristown. 

One choir takes subscriptions at 5¢ a copy, while another 
prints a few ‘complimentary’ cards in the nature of ‘advertis- 
ing.’ As already announced in these pages, T.A.O. recently 
learned of a printer who specializes in just such work as this 
and offers 200 copies at surprisingly low figure. 


Good Advice When Opportunity Offered 

© “There is a small and cultured city nearby, blessed with a 
live minister. Recently he came to see me and as a result 
of our interview the church paid me to visit them and discuss 
their music. They then set up $3500. for the music budget for 
the year. Two weeks ago a committee offered me the post at 
$3000. and that gave me opportunity to tell them that their 
organ was too small to interest an organist demanded by their 
budget. It is a two-manual of fourteen stops. They seemed 
interested in doing something about it, but soon learned that 
to install a suitable organ would necessitate remodelling the 
church at a probable cost of $50,000. The church is wealthy 
and able to do the job, but the final outcome remains to be 
seen. The point is that the minister is keenly alive to the 
lack of an adequate music program, that the official board fav- 
orably reacted to the idea of a new organ, adequate music 
budget, etc. All they seemed to need was competent and 
disinterested advice from an organist. I talked with the board 
fully two hours about their music, and later fully as long again 


about the proposed organ.” 


Latin Pronunciation 

© Prof. Aug. Zohlen, Holy Name of Jesus Church, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisc., has issued a 4x9 card giving ‘the Roman pronun- 
ciation of the Latin used in the Catholic Church,” printed 
by permission of Archbishop Stritch. A few of the most 
troublesome of the consonant sounds are fully explained. 





Programs for September 


® Arthur W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Sept. 19 and 26, 5:15 
Vierne, No. 1: Prelude 
Intermede 
Marcia Funebre 
Arabesque 
No. 1: Finale 
® Melville SMITH 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Sept. 1, 8:15 
Buxtehude, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Buxtehude, Heartily I Yearn 
Bach, Heartily I Yearn 
Buxtehude, Canzonnette 
Bach, Canzona 
Buxtehude, In Dulci Jubilo 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo (2 pieces) 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
® SOUTHWESTERN ORGAN CLUB 
Winfield, Kans., Redic residence 
Sept. 26, 4:00 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
Rousseau, Prelude et Cantilene 
“Blest are the departed,” Spohr 
Shure-j, Through Palestine (2 mvts.) 
Rogers, Cantilene 
“Rest in peace,” Schubert 
Silver, Jubilate Deo 
The program will be a memorial to Dr. 
William C. Carl; all its organ pieces were 
dedicated to Dr. Carl. 


Prize $500. 

* "Because of the important position taken 
by American compositions in programs in 
this country and in Europe as well, the New 
York Women’s Symphony” offers $500. for 
an orchestra work, 10 to 20 minutes in 
length, entirely for orchestra (no solo 


parts), by an American, contest closing Dec. 
31. Details from the orchestra, 53 West 
7th St., New York. 


Dr. Marshall Bidwell's Recitals 


® Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, has issued 
in book form the programs by Dr. Bidwell 
for the 42nd season, 1936-37. The organ 
is a 4-129 Aeolian-Skinner with many 
registers “‘new or completely revoiced.” Pro- 
grams are given Saturdays at 8:15 and Sun- 
days at 4:00, from October to June inclusive. 
Dr. Bidwell lists the following ‘composers 
heard most often during the season”: 
Bach 
37 Handel 
26 Tchaikowsky 
Beethoven, Wagner 
Guilmant, Mendelssohn 
Widor 
13 Chopin, Franck, Mozart 
Schubert 
9 Debussy, Dubois, Edmundson, Gaul, 
Grieg, G. B. Nevin, Saint-Saens 
8 Bedell, Karg-Elert, Rogers 
7 Brahms, Johnson, Vierne 
With few exceptions, Dr. Bidwell used 
each composition only once during the sea- 
son. Figures taken from the book: 
78 Recitals this season 
801 Compositions 
248 Composers 
84 American composers 
106 First-time Carnegie performances 
“It is an encouraging sign for the organ 
world that so many valuable works have 
come to light during the past year. We 
believe the list of compositions played this 
season contains only those which have un- 
questioned musical vitality and which appeal 
to an average audience of music lovers made 


up largely of those who are not professional 
musicians.” 

An organist who in one season adds vir- 
tually a hundred pieces to his repertoire and 
tries to “appeal to an average audience of 


music lovers” is worth observing. No in- 
dication is given of Dr. Bidwell’s rating of 
works used on his programs other than that 
for one reason or another he did play them 
in public; the best we can do then is to 
list the following as among contemporary 
American compositions he selected for his 
programs: 
Bidwell-a, Evening Idyl 
Bingham, Roulade 
Cadiaan, Caprice 
Clokey, Old French Carol 

An Old Irish Air 

Fireside Fancies: 2 mvts. 

Canyon Walls 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Dethier-j, The Brook 

-j, Christmas 

-j, Menuet 

-j, Prelude Em 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Diggle, Christmas Carologue 

Concert Scherzo 
Edmundson, Apostolic Symphony 

Cortege & Fanfare 

Easter Even Prelude 

Elfin Dance 

Bells Through the Trees 

Pax Vobiscum 

In Dulci Jubilo 
Federlein, Scherzo Dm 

Scherzo-Pastorale 
Ferrata-j, Nocturne 
Frazee, Fountain in Moonlight 
Gaul, All Saints Day 

Ancient Hebrew Song 

Ascension Fiesta 

At Foot of Fujiyama 
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Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Easter Penna. Moravians 
Foster of Old Allegheny Town 
Yasnaya Polyana 
Goodwin, In the Garden 
Heremans, Aria 
James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Jennings-ug, Prei.-Sarabande-Fugue 
A. H. Johnson, Arietta Antique 
-j, Carillon Suite 
Johnston-j, Evensong 
-j, Resurrection Morn 
Kinder-j, In Springtime 
Kramer, Eklog 
Loud, Thistledown 
McAmis, Dreams 
Macfarlane, Evening Bells 
Spring Song 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
St. Clement Fantasia 
Maitland, Concert Overture 
G. B. Nevin, The Clown 
Sketches of the City 
Sonata Tripartite 
Will o’ the Wisp 
Noble, Solemn Prelude 
Rogers, Sonata 1 
Suite Gm 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
-j, Song of Basket Weaver 
-j, Up the Saguenay 
Saxton, A Carol Rhapsody 
F. S. Smith, Spring Morn 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Stoughton, In Fairyland 
Swinnen-j, Chinoiserie 
Taylor-j, Looking-Glass Dedication 
Thompson, Elegy to American Soldier 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Whitmer, Baptism Theme 
Two Christmas Folksongs 
Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
“Jy Cristo Trionfante 
-j, Gesu Bambino 
-j, Primitive Organ 


And the following works for organ and 


piano: 

Beethoven, Concertos 4 & 5 
Chopin, Concerto Em 
Mozart, Concerto D 
Schumann, Concerto Am 
Tchaikowsky, Concerto Bfm 
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Now Being Built for 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
V-17. R-17. §-21. B-3. P-1224. 
PEDAL 6”: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 
Gedeckt (S) 

8 Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 

GREAT 6”: V-5. R-5. S-6. 
EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

8 DIAPASON 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

8 CHIMES 20 

SWELL 5”: V-7. R-7. S-7. 

8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 
GEDECKT 85-16’ 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
FL. TRAVERSO 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 4”: V-4,. R-4. §-4. 

8 MELODIA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 21: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 


Gt.: G-16-8-4, §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


Sw.: §-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S. C-16-8-4, 


Combons 16: G-4. S-4 C4. 


Tutti-4. 


Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Register. 


Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 


Stoplist Proposed for 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 


V-23. R-25. S-31. B-6. P-1743, 


PEDAL: § V-2.. (R-2.. :S-7: 
32 Resultant 
16 MAJOR BASS 32 
BOURDON 56 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Bourdon 
aude 43/2": V-7.° 84. S-9. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 85 
GEMSHORN 73 
OCTAVE 73 
Harmonic Flute 
MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 
FRENCH HORN 12”w 73 
TROMBA 12”w 73 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 
SWELL 4 1/2”: V-8. R-8. S-8. 
8 GEIGENPRIN. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 85-16’ 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
FL. TRAVERSO 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 4”: V-6. R-6. S-7. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
MELODIA 73 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
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all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
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REUTER ORGANS ws 


Sales & Service Representative 


FERD RASSMANN 


21 years Chief Erector and Finisher for Austin Organ Co. 
Eastern Sales & Service Representative, Reuter Organ Co. 
Expert servicing of Austin Organs and Reuter Organs 


1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Telephone: Asbury Park, 1599-M. 
Your inquiries are cordially invited 














_ Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 
Willard Irving Nevins, F.A.G.O., Director 


38th Year Opens Oct.5, 1937 


A Complete Course of Training for the Organist & 


Choirmaster. Guilmant graduates hold important 
positions throughout the United States. 

Faculty; Willard Irving Nevins, Hugh Ross, Norman Col ke 
Jephcott, Grace Leeds Darnell, Amy Ellerman, Frank E. W: 
George William Volkel, A. Walter Kramer, Viola Lang g; 
Edmund J. Linhares. 

Scholarships 


Catalogue © 12 West 12th Street, New York. 
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CLARINET 73 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 24: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt: G-16-8-4. §S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: $-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. 
Combons 24: 
Tutti-6. 
Manual combons control also Pedal 
Organ. 
eregcendos 4: G:: SC. 
Register. 
Reversibles 2: G-P. Full Organ. 
Bane S53. PG: §. C. Tote: 
Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. 


C-16-8-4. 


G6. S6. C6. 


Kilgen Contracts 

¢ In addition to the organs contracted 

for and listed herewith, ‘petit ensembles’ 

have been sold to: 

Cleveland: Our Lady of Angels; 
Corpus Christi, Texas: St. Patrick’s; 
Egg Harbor, N. J.: Emanuel Con- 

gregational. 

Jeffersonville, Ind.: St. Luke’s 
Evangelical has ordered a 2m of 8 
ranks and Deagan Chimes, fall installa- 
tion; Great unenclosed. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Church of Brethren 
has ordered a 2m, 8 ranks, entirely ex- 
pressive, with Deagan Chimes, for fall 
installation, a case of pipes and panels. 


Nashville, Tenn.: Agricultural & 
Industrial State Teachers College has 
contracted for a 3-21, with Deagan 
Chimes, entirely expressive, Great en- 
closed with Choir, stop-tongue console, 
movable on 35’ cable, grille case-work, 
for fall installation. 

Otsego, Mich.: St. Margaret’s has 
ordered a 2m for fall installation in the 
gallery of the new church. 

Philadelphia: WFIL has contracted 
for a 4m for fall installation in its new 
studios in the Widener Building. Stop- 
tongue console movable on 50’ cable, 
completely expressive, Deagan Chimes 
and Harp. Other facts not available. 
This will be the first Kilgen in any 
eastern broadcasting studio, on 2 par 
with the Kilgens in KMOX, WKY, 
and WHAS. 

Milwaukee, Wisc.: St. Robert's, 
Shorewood, has contracted for a 4-62, 
with Deagan Chimes and Harp, entirely 
expressive, for installation in the rear 
gallery of the church now being com- 
pleted; stop-tongue console. Later a 
Sanctuary Organ will be installed in the 
ceiling, speaking downward through a 
grille. 

South Holland, Ill.: Bethany Re- 
formed has ordered a 2m, stoplist by the 
Kilgen brothers in collaboration with 
Dr. Wm. H. Barnes, 15 ranks, Deagan 
Chimes, divided on either side of the 
chancel, grille case, fall installation. 
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Christmas-Program Ideas 

© Many calendars printed the texts in 
full and used the Christmas season as 
an opportunity to pay respects to the 
choristers by printing all their names 
on the calendars. One organist in order 
to fittingly celebrate the Christmas serv- 
ices in a church where the added dignity 
of printed calendars could not otherwise 
be had, paid the bill himself, ““A Christ- 
mas gift to the parish from its ofganist, 
choirmaster, and friend.” 

Vaughan Williams’ “Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols” is “superb music,” 
says James S. Constantine; ‘I feel rather 
fond of it but have never seen it pro- 
gramed excepting by two orchestras. 
My choir gave a good account of them- 
selves.” 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, as always, 
used violin, cello, harp, and organ for 
all instrumental solos, and many others 
also used assisting instrumental soloists. 

It required a full page, in small type, 
to list the complete choristers in the 
five choirs of Park Church, Grand 
Rapids. Central Methodist, Detroit, 
also uses a complete page for its choir, 
which included a “‘verse-speaking choir” 
of eight girls, though the printed pro- 
gram did not indicate how they took 
part. 

Christ Lutheran, Harrisburg, pre- 
luded its candle-light services Sunday 
evening and Christmas eve with a “re- 
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J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 


Electro-Vacuum choir. 
Operated 
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E ropa anthems by famous composers of sacred 
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selected to meet the needs of the average two-part 
Distinctive selections of unusual merit in 
both music and text. 
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citai on the Gingrich memorial Deagan 
tower chimes” and followed that with 
music from a brass choir in the belfry. 

Mr. Jordan preluded his special pro- 
gram with six carols played by a 
trumpeter. 

Max Miranda, Beloit College, used 
60 choristers, each carrying a lighted 
candle, for the processional, singing 
Yon’s “Gesu Bambino.” 

Mr. Newton’s ‘twilight Christmas 
service’ probably capped the climax for 
carols from many lands, for each was 
sung in its original language and he 
used carols from Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, France, Holland, 
United States, Scotland, Wales, and 
England. Full texts and translations 
were printed. 

Cantatas were rare; most organists 
(and congregations) preferred services 
devoted instead to the loveliness of the 
true Christmas carol. Pageants were 
not so rare; Dickinson’s ‘Coming of the 
Prince of Peace’ was given by Mrs. 
Fox; Mr. Schwab gave a pageant with 
the “acting done in front of a screen 
in the body of the church, and the sing- 
ing back in the chancel behind strings 
of miniature lights,’ and the music 
seems to have been taken from many 
sources; Mr. Hunt gave the ‘Christmas 
story in tableaux,” the first section pre- 
senting five scenes from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Adoration, the second sec- 
tion giving seven numbers as “from 
Bethlehem to many lands,” and the 
whole closing with the “candle-lighting 
service. 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
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THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Again it's Time to Prepare Your 
Christmas Programs 


© A few of the best of the last Christmas 
programs available for comparison are here- 
with reproduced. Again as usual this column 
has had to reject several interesting programs 
because their senders forgot to indicate such 
details as composer or arranger and in some 
cases it has been impossible to determine if 
a piece was for chorus-or solo voice. 
Choir Selections Only 

®@ Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 

*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
*Bach, Break forth O beauteous 
Noble, Glory to God 
Lapland, A Story Fair 
Dickinson, Still There is Bethlehem 
Swiss, Little Child in manger bare 
Saint-Saens, Arise shine 
**Russian, Holy Angels Singing 
Lithuanian, What a wonder 
Croatian, O’er wintry hills 
Spanish, O Bethlehem 
Norwegian, The night was dark 
Austrian, As lately we- watched 
English, The first Nowell 
Mexican, Who are these men 
Italian, Is this the road 
Norwegian, In the Silence of the Night 
Dutch, Sleep my Jesus 
® C. Harold EINECKE 

*Park Congregational, Grand Rapids 
Vittorio, O Magnum Mysterium 
Boughton, Holly and Ivy 
Fischer, Slumber song of Virgin 
j. Goss, Hymn for Christmas Day 
Whitehead, Good Christian men 
Willan, Here are we in Bethlehem 
Kastalsky, God is with us 
Millet, Song of the Birds 
j. Douglas, I sing of a maiden 
Mueller, Christ Child’s Lullaby 
j. French, Glory in Excelsis 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 











Clokey, The Storke 
Andrews, Rhapsody 
j. Mozart, Christmas Lullaby 
®@ Clarence E. HECKLER 

Christ Luth., Harrisburg 
**Gaul, Quest of the shepherds 
Kricka, Hearken to me 
Whitehead, Goodwill Carol 
Dickinson, Is this the way 
Dickinson, From heaven high 
Dickinson, Inn at Bethlehem 
Jungst, While by my sheep 
Geer, When the Savior Christ is born 
**Dickinson, Song of the angels 
Smith, He is born 
Erickson, Catalonian Christmas carol 
Gaul, Norwegian mountain carol 
Voynich, Three jolly shepherds 
Dickinson, Sleep my Jesus 
Dickinson, Shepherds Christmas song 
© Hamlin HUNT 

*Plymouth Church, Minneapolis 
*Black, As lately we watched 
Christiansen, Lullaby on Christmas Ev« 
Dickinson, O Nightingale Awake 
Westa, Jesus Christ is born today 
Anderson, The Christmas Rose 
Dickinson, In a stable mean 
Bartlett, Good tidings 
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Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 











Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a_spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase oi 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
lime and money. 





Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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@ Frank B. JORDAN 

*First Christian, Bloomington 
Mueller, Choral Nocturne 
Stevenson, Hark the vesper hymn 
Bralims, Grant unto me 
Bortniansky, O taste and see 
Knight, Old English Noel 
Christiansen, Lullaby on Christmas Eve 
Gevaert, Joyous Christmas song 
McKinney, 14th Century carol 
Dickinson, Dearest Jesus gentle mild 
Rossini, Emmanuel 
Gevaert, Slumber song of Infant 
Koshetz, Let the world rejoice 
Nikolsky, Praise ye the Name 
@ john Earle NEWTON 

N. J. College for Women 
Newton, O Sanctissima 
Practorius, Lo how a Rose 
Byrd, From Virgin pure this day 
Kastalsky, God is with us 
Grzybek, Wesola Nowina 
Bach, Christmas Oratorio selections 
Alfven, Julsang 
Kricka, Gloria in Excelsis 
Dickinson, Hirtenlied 
Newton, Menybol az Angyal 
Newton, Alle gioie Pastori 
Geer, Presents al nino Jesus 
Gevaert, Sommeil de |’Enfant 
Rontgen, Wiegelied 
Donovan, How far is it 
Newton, Taladh Chriosta 
Erickson, Nos Galan 
Byrd, Lullaby my Sweet 
Holst, Virgin. Unspotted 

All sung by women’s voices, in 14 
languages—each carol in its original. Mr. 
Newton used the language faculty of the 
College to coach his singers in pronunci- 
ation. 
® Hugh PORTER 

St. Nicholas, New York 
*Handel, Glory to God 


Robert Elmore 


Concert Organist 


Management: Richard Copley 
113 West 57th Street New York 


St. Luke’s Choristers 
Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current Motion Picture Recordings: 


“The Firefly” 
“Make a Wish” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” 























Basque, O Bethlehem 
Adam, Holy Night 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
**Praetorius, From Jesse’s Rod 
15th cent., Salutation 
French, Twixt ox and ass 
Gevaert, Neighbors of Bethlehem 
Pasteurs, O leave your sheep 
English, Gloria in Excelsis Deo 
Cornelius, The Three Kings 
Choir of 20 paid voices (8-4-4-4). 
® Harold SCHWAB 
Union Church, Waban, Mass. 
Saint-Saens, Oratorio selections 
d. Martin, Holy Child 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
**West, O come Redeemer 
Saint-Saens, Alleluia 
Praetorius, Bells within the steeples 
Handel, Messiah selections 
Mendelssohn, There shall a star 
Saint-Saens, Fear not ye shepherds 
Smart, Thus spake the seraph 
d. Franck, Virgin by the Manger 
Mendelssohn, Christus selections 
Bach, Come then let us haster 
Gruber, Silent night 
® Leslie P. SPELMAN 
Meredith College 
Bach, Come together let us sing 
Praetorius, Lo how a Rose 
Bach, O Jesu so sweet 
Bach, Break forth O beauteous 
Dickinson, Still grows the evening 
Davis, Pat-a-Pan 
Davison, Holly and Ivy 
Gaul, Stars lead us ever on 
Spelman, Candle-Light Carol 
Holst, Christmas Song 
Holst, Jesu fili firgine 
Holst, Salvator mundi natus est 
Dickinson, From heaven high 
Spelman, Alleluja 
Pergolesi, Glory to God 
Choir of 66 women’s voices—29 first and 
22 second sopranos, 15 contraltos. 
® Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomew's, New York 
Bortniansky, Cherubim Song 
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Hazelhurst, O leave your sheep 
Williams, To Bethlehem 
Broughton, Holly and Ivy 
Gevaert, Joyful Christmas Song 
Bitgood, Rosa Mystica 
Erickson, Deck the hall 
Manney, Sleep little Dove 
Adam, O holy night 
Lang, Tres Magi de Gentibus 
Sweelinck, Angelus ad Pastores 
Lutkin, Waits are singing 
Beach, Around the Manger 
Gaul, Little Jesu of Braga 
Trunk, Idyll 
Taylor, Three Ships 
Friedell, Lute-book Lullaby 
Organ Music 

The following are taken from many pro- 
grams as pieces especially suited to Christ- 
mas. 
Dethier-j, Christmas 
Edmundson, Adeste Fidcles Fantasy 
Gigout, Rhapsodie on Christmas Themes 
Seely, Christmas Revery 
Ferrari, Walloon Christmas Rhapsody 
Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
Foote, Christmas 
Karg-Elert, How Brightly Shines 
Gaul, Noel Normandie 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Liszt, March of Magi 
Candlyn, Marche des Rois 
Edmundson, Christmas Suite 
Shaw, Adeste Fideles Fantasia 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale 
Daquin, Flute Noel 
Edmundson, Virgins Slumber Song 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Borowski, Adoration 
Dupre, Nativity 

Dethier’s Christmas took first place in 
number of times used; T.A.O. still considers 
it the ideal Christmas morning prelude; at 
last it is coming into its own. Bach has 
been purposely eliminated; if properly giv- 
en their English titles, innumerable choral- 
preludes are available for the Christmas 
services. 


Music Education League 

®@ of New York adopted a new plan in its 
current junior-choir contests: choirs were 
given preliminary auditions and each choir- 
master then received a written criticism and 
preliminary rating of his or her choir. In 
this way the choirmasters were forewarned; 
all were permitted to enter the final contest 
irrespective of preliminary ratings. Excel- 
lence rated at 75% received a bronze shield, 
85% a silver shield, and the choir earning 
90% or more and standing above all others 
in three consecutive years permanently re- 
tains the silver cup. As already announced 
in these columns, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cross 
won the cup in this first of the League’s 
junior-choir events. 








Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 




















Pulpit 
Choral and Graduation Ap- 
parel. Fine materials, beauti- 
ful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request 
DeMonulin Bros. & Co., 1145 8. 
4th St., Greenville, Illinois. 
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$500. to Jacobo Ficher 

@ The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge prize for 
string quartet by any resident of any Ameri- 
can country went to Jacobo Ficher of Buenos 
Aires. 

Mountain Choir Festival 

® For the fourth annual event under the 
direction of Dr. Felix G. Robinson, at Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., the booklet lists 5 
church and 7 concert choirs competing; 
Hagerstown A-Cappella Choir, Raymond 
Hollinger directing, won first prize; Charles 
Moore Cassel’s Cumberland Valley Choristers 
won second prize, and David Bissett’s South 
Hills Choral won third. Choral music sung 
at the choral eucharist: 

D. H. Jones, God is a Spirit 

Lvovsky, Kyrie Eleison 

Brahms, How lovely is Thy dwelling 
Bortniansky, Cherubim Song 

j. Bach, O Savior Sweet 

Stainer, Credo 

Nobel, Souls of the righteous 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Bach, Sanctus chorale 

Bizet, Agnus Dei 

Dickinson, Lord’s Prayer 

Bach, Come and thank Him 

Huss, Winged messengers of peace 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 








CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 
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Guilmant Organ School 

@ The 38th season, opening Oct. 5, is 
planned for the usual two-year course, with 
a third year for the post-graduate work; 
students entering with adequate preparation 
can normally be expected to earn their A.A. 
G.O. certificates at the completion of the 
normal course, and the F.A.G.O. upon com- 
pletion of the post-graduate. 

This year the G.O.S. stresses choirmaster- 
ship more intently than ever, in special 
courses on voice culture as applied to choral 
work, choirmastership from the standpoint 
of the choral conductor, and organization and 
management of junior choirs. Practical 
church-organ work is developed in a depart- 
ment on keyboard-theory, dealing with ear- 
training, transposition, etc. Organ work is 
done under Willard Irving Nevins, director 
of the School; in addition to the private les- 
sons there are regular weekly class-lessons to 
develop repertoire and ease in playing in 
public. 

The current summer session scored the 
largest enrolment in the School’s history, 
bringing to New York City students from 
as far away as Utah and Washington. 

Competition for scholarships will be held 
Friday, Oct. 1. 


Arthur Poister 

@ has resigned from the University of Red- 
lands to accept appointment as head of the 
organ department of the University of 
Minnesota, following George H. Fairclough 
who automatically retires through the op- 
eration of the age & pension system of the 
University. 


William Roche 
®@ has been appointed to the First Baptist, 
Guelph, Ontario. Mr. Roche left Halifax 
some few years ago and went to Guelph to 
regain his health. 


Leslie P. Spelman 
@ head of music department of Meredith 
College has been appointed professor of or- 
gan and theory in Redlands. University. He 
is an Oberlin graduate, with the Mus.Bac. 
degree earned there. 


Theodore A. Hunt 

®@ of Salem Church, Allentown, Pa., this 
month begins his new duties as head of the 
music department of Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Marjorie Sunderman 

®@ for seven years organist of Messiah 
Lutheran, has been appointed to Brighton 
Heights Reformed, Richmond, New York 
City. 

Dr. David Stanley Smith's 

® String Quartet in C has been chosen for 
publication by the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music. Dr. Smith wrote 
this, his sixth, Quartet at his Connecticut 
summer home in 1934; it was first performed 
Jan. 24, 1935, by the Gordon String Quartet, 
at New Haven. 


Another Organ Burned 

@ “The night before last I witnessed the 
sad sight of the burning of one of Cavaille- 
Coll’s finest organs when our Albert Hall 
was destroyed by fire,’ wrote the famous 
British organ-book author, Reginald Whit- 
worth, from Sheffield, July 16. 


Correction on Vierne's Death 

® Louis Vierne died Wednesday evening, 
June 2nd, instead of on the date given in 
the first report from Paris direct to Mr. 
DeLaunay. 
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Sackett Junior Choir Course 
@ The first summer-course in junior-chojr 
methods conducted by Edith E. Sacket: in 
New York City proved such a success that 
plans are already being made for its con. 
tinuance. 
Frank H, Mather 
@ of St. Paul’s, Ridgewood, N. J., prescited 
mage diplomas to eight of his choir. 
ys at the close of the season, and four 
were chosen as members of a select choir 
for summer-colony work at Bretton Woods, 
Goodrich-Pirro-Bach Wanted 
© A reader has not yet been able to secure 
the desired copy of Goodrich’s translation 
of Pirro’s Bach. Any reader having a copy 
for sale will kindly address T.A.O. ottice, 
Ashmall's Journal 
® is available, 52 copies, for sale at 25c a 
copy net; address L. T. Peckham, 16 Bay 
View Ave., Newport, R. I. 








A. Leslie Jacobs 
F.W.C.S. 
Organist and Director of Music 
Wesley Methodist Church 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 


Edwin 
Arthur 
Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, Cleveland, Ohio 






































Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O., F.W.C.S. 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Central Presbyterian Church 


and 


Montclair State Teachers College 














Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 2 
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Ernest White 

@ has been appointed organist of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, where 
he will be associated with Raymond Nold, 
music director of the Church. He continues 
as head of the music department of Bard 
College, to which he was appointed two 
years ago. : 

Mr. White gave a good number of recitals 
on the new Aeolian-Skinner in St. Mary’s 
when it was first installed and this season 
he begins in October with a series of four 
Monday evening recitals confined to French 
and German organ literature, ancient and 
modern. 

An account of Mr. White’s various activi- 
ties, both at Bard College and at St. Mary's, 
wil! be prepared for later columns. This 
gives New York’s organ world another star 
performer. 








John V. Pearsall 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
Arlington, N. J. 


Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 
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Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
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RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHREINER | 
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University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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American Conservatory Notes 
© Burton Lawrence, Van Dusen pupil, has 
been appointed to the Second Scientist, Chi- 
cago, where he was substitute during the past 
two months. 
George Leland Nichols, another Van 
Dusen pupil, Mus.M. of the 1936 class, has 
appointed assistant professor of music 
at Amherst College, where he will also be 
chapel organist. 


Miss Albertina Pells 

® for 18 years organist of the Baptist 
Church, Rhinebeck, N. Y., died July 19 at 
her home in Rhinebeck. 


Mrs. Joseph W. Clokey 

® died July 11 in Claremont, Calif., after 
an illness of several years. ‘Hope Ford 
Clokey, a talented and beautiful young 
woman, and gifted with a charming person- 
ality, gave promise of enjoying a notable 
career as the helpmeet of her distinguished 
husband,” said the Pacific Coast Musician in 
tribute to her memory. 


Dr. Francis C. L. Schreiner 


®@ for 58 years organist of St. John’s, 
Orange, N. J., and 56 years a member of 
the faculty of Seton Hall College, died Aug. 
7, the after-effects of an operation. He was 
born in Germany, 76 years ago, came to 
America at the age of 10, and held various 
positions prior to St. John’s. Seton Hall 
gave him the honorary Mus.Doc. in 1929. 


Dr. Alfred Wooler 

@ died Aug. 7 at his summer home at Lake 
Winola, Pa. He was born May 11, 1867, 
in Shipley, England, studied theory and sing- 
ing there, and theory with H. A. Clarke at 
the University of Pennsylvania from 1896 
to 99. In 1908 New York University gave 
him his Mus.Doc. degree. He has taught 
in various conservatories and had been tenor 
soloist in Scranton, Pa., for some years; he 
is known to the organ world only through 
his many anthems. 


Dr. Charles H. Mills 

@ who died June 22, 1937, at his home in 
Madison, Wisc., was born Jan. 29, 1873, in 
Nottineham, Eng., graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1904, and studied 
music at the Guildhall School and Royal 
College in London. He first visited Amer- 
ica in 1892 and returned to take residence 
here in 1907. In 1911 McGill University 
gave him his Mus.Doc. degree. In 1907 he 
was appointed to Syracuse University faculty, 
going to the University of Illinois a little 
later, and to the University of Wisconsin in 
1914. He is survived by his widow and a 
son. 


Gabriel Pierne 

@ died July 16, at Ploujean, Brittany. He 
was born Aug. 16, 1863, in Metz, France; 
studied in the Paris Conservatory under 
Massenet and Franck, and won prizes in 
solfeggio. piano, theory, and organ; in 1882 
he won the Prix de Rome with his cantata 
“Edith.” He succeeded Franck at St. 
Clotilde and filled the post eight years, turn- 
ing to orchestral conducting in 1903. He 
composed cantatas, operas, and music for 
orchestra. Some of his music has been 
transcribed for organ, and used chiefly in 
church programs. (The name is properly 
pronounced Pee-air-nay’, the first two sylla- 
bles virtually sounded as one.) 








FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Ha American Conservatory of Music Citesion, Mitnols 
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Joseph J. Carruthers 

@ died in his sleep on his 82nd birthday, 
Aug. 4, at his daughter’s home in Oak Park, 
Ill. He was the original Hope-Jones man, 
having been in the choir of St. John’s, 
Birkenhead, where they rebuilt the organ 
with the newly-invented electric action, and 
opened it with the console set out in the 
church-yard. Mr. Carruthers had also been 
a trombonist with the Liverpool Orchestra. 
He was the first man we sent for after Hope- 
Jones joined the Austin Organ Co. while | 
was vicepresident, c. 1905, but he did not 
come to America till the next vear, when 
Hope-Jones had already left the Company, 
and his first work was in the Harrison or- 
gan shop in Bloomfield, N. J. 

He followed Hope-Jones through every 
subsequent connection, with Skinner, Elmira 
Co., Wurlitzer; and when Hope-Jones had 
passed out of Wurlitzer and out of life, he 
joined me at Kimball's, where he remained 
as a designer, specialist voicer, and in other 
technical capacities until his health began to 
fail, c. 1930. He was a credit to the in- 
dustry, a gentle man and a gentleman.— 
R. P. ELLior. 
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{| The finest organs in America have been built and are 


being built by organ builders who regularly advertise in T.A.O. | 





—check them over in your own mind and see that it’s true. 





| The finest new organ literature by American composers 





is being published or has been published by publishers whose 






advertisements are appearing in T.A.O.—check that too. 





| The finest concert organists in America, those who have 






been getting the most engagements, regularly seek for more 





| 


coal 
w 


engagements through their advertising in T.A.O. 


| 









| The finest conservatories in America for organists are 






using the advertising pages of T.A.O. Need we name them? 






Alphabetically: American Conservatory, Curtis Institute, Guil- 






mant Organ School, Oberlin Conservatory, School of Sacred 






Music, Westminster Choir School—and nine summer schools. 


We can’t get increased business when we show no interest in getting 
it, and we can’t get much even then if we’re still unknown. Prosperity 
can’t be gotten on a wish-bone; it must be worked for, and earned. 
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Advertise to the Influential 





THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, New York, N. Y. 
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LOS ANGELES~ - _ DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - CINCINNATI! 





